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Qualifications 


Graduate, University of 
Minnesota; one year Law 
School, University of 
Missouri; Post Graduate 
Fellow, Harvard College; 
Post Graduate Fellow, 
Columbia University; 
Special student, Univer- 
sity of London, England; 
three years European 
travel; member writing 
staffs: Minneapolis Trib- 
une; New York Sun, 
London Standard. Wash- 
ington correspondent, 
Everybody's Magazine; 
Fiction Editor, Collier’s 
Weekly; Managing Edi- 
tor, Nation’s Business; 
Editor, Travel Magazine ; 
special lecturer on fiction 
writing, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Literary Work 


Financial publicity, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Short 
stories published in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s; recent sale to 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion; also stories in minor 
magazines. Articles in 
North American Review, 
House Beautiful, Ameri- 
can Golfer, New York 


Times, etc. 


Textbook 


Narrative Technique,” 
authoritative work on 
construction of short sto- 
ries and novels for six 
years; used in leading 
colleges, and _ selling 
steadily every year. 
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ompetent Literary Help Pays 


That's my message to you—brief, possibly trite, but pro 
foundly true: Competent literary guidance pays. If you want 
a few facts to go by, to compare with other offers of literary 


assistance, read on. 


In the previous issue of this magazine I announced sales 
of manuscripts written under my guidance to Pictorial 
Review, American Mercury, Cosmopolitan Magazine and (a 
novel) to Aventine Press. I mentioned also the recent sale 
of a short story of my own entitled, “New Wings,” to the 
Woman's Home Companion. Just before dictating this an 
nouncement I learn of another sale to Pictorial Review! Th 
Pictorial author last month was Mrs. Marylyn King; this 
month it is Allan Lane, who also crashes this exacting edi 
torial gate for the first time! The title of his story is “Some 
here Be.” 


“My story,” Mr. Lane writes me, “involved unruly mate 
rials and perplexing technical problems, but the results in- 
dicate that your advice was entirely competent.” 


Mr. Frank C. Cross, author of the manuscript printed by 
Mercury, writes me that another writer in Washington state 
addressed to him an inquiry concerning the help I was able 
to give him. Very generously Mr. Cross sends me a copy 
of the letter he wrote this skeptical inquirer. I have space 
here for just these lines from Mr. Cross’s letter: 


“You may be sure that I would not advise you to take 
any chances with whatever capital you may have. I am 
certain, however, that Mr. Uzzell will not counsel you 
to spend your money in obtaining his help, unless he 
feels confident that you have real ability as a writer. 


“IT, myself, turned to Mr. Uzzell for help after a very 
thorough investigation of other literary critics. At the 
outset I was skeptical about all of them. It is now my 
regular practice, however, to seek Mr. Uzzell’s counsel 
whenever I hit a snag. Moreover he is working by mail 
with my wife on some of her stories and we are both 
enthusiastic about it. 


“IT should perhaps add that I do not know Mr. Uzzell 
personally, and that all my relations with him have been 
of a professional character.” 


I'll be glad to send you full information about my methods 
of training writers by mail and presenting their work to 
editors here in New York. Write me a letter telling m« 
something about yourself and requesting my pamphlet, “How 
I Work With Writers.” Or better yet, send me one of you 
manuscripts. The fee for a constructive criticism is 
minimum of $5.00 for each manuscript and a dollar a thou 
sand words for excess over 5,000. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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everywhere. Writer's Digest enters 
the highest, swankiest pent house on 
Park Ave. where some socialite hugs 
it to her decollete’ bosom and hur- 
riedly potters off to the undisturbed 
quiet of her boudoir. WRITER’S 
DIGEST trundles down into the 
bowels of the city streets where a 
swarthy night-school-attending 
“furriner’’ whips it out of its pocket 
at lunch time and eats limburger to 
the sweet symphony of “The 
Writer’s Market’’ requirements. 


Writer’s Digest voyages to Tibet 
where friends of Francis Parkinson 
Keyes may read her article in last 
issue. Newspaper offices and coal 
mines, skyscrapers and stables are 
reading rooms of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST subscribers. 


Professional workaday writers in 
artist colonies at Laguna Beach, or 
Florida, or Scarsdale, diligently read 


Writer’s Digest subscribers are 



























their monthly copies of WRITER’S 
DIGEST, while equal diligence is 
given to its pages by writers’ clubs in 
Chicago’s Loop and Peoria’s Locust 
Street. 


All over the world writers look 
to WRITER’S DIGEST for intelli- 
gent guidance and authoritative ar- 
ticles. Your subscription starting 
with the May issue will officially 
keep you in touch with the maga- 
zine world. 
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a WRITER’S DIGEST 
§ 22 East 12th St. 
§ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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: Gentlemen: 

g . Start my one year subscription with the June issue 
a for which I enclose $2. Send me FREE the book, 
a “Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.” 
H (To receive “The Writer’s Market” ($3) and 
y Writer’s Digest ($2) cnclose $4 and check here [J 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


































































Writer’s DiceEst 





RUE STORIES WITH 9 
HAPPY ENDINGS © 





From all parts of the United States, from Canada 
and Mexico, I receive accounts of successful sales 
that my patrons have made—true stories with 
happy endings! 

Do you wish to write essays and stories such as 
appear in Atlantic, American Mercury, Scribner's 
Forum, Saturday Evening Post, Bookman, etc? 
Or is it syndicate features, trade journal articles, 
true stories, confessions, out-of-door-nature sto- 
ries, action and adventure stories, air stories, 
garden-home-fireside fiction and articles, farm 
journal material, Sunday school juveniles, reli- 
gious and church contributions—is it any of these 
you wish to write and sell? I have clients sell- 
ing these and making good money in spite of 
the hard times. 

I offer professional help in criticism, coaching, and 
revision cn book lengths that will put over that first 
book. “Dirt Roads’ and “Earth Bow’’ are recent 
novels of mine published by Century Company. 
Write me about your efforts and send me some of 
your material. This puts you under no obligation 
to_me. The cost of my service is modest. 

My own work has appeared in such magazines 
as Atlantic, Yale Review, Bookman, Century, 
Plain Talk, North American Review, etc. 


HOWARD SNYDER 








1200 Springhill Ave. Mobile, 


$125 


FOR A SHORT ARTICLE! 


That’s what we got for a writer who had never 
sold before. His first article appears in this 
month’s FORUM. Yet this high rate is not at 
all unusual. 

We operate an international literary agency in 
close touch with American and European markets. 
We represent British and American writers of 
international reputation. 


Book-length manuscripts, short stories and arti- 
cles of all types receive detailed criticism and 
exhaustive market consideration at the nominal 
rate of $1.00 for each 4000 words. Up to 4000 
words, $1.00; up to 8000 words, $2.00; up to 12,000 
words, $3.00; and in the same ratio up to 60,000 
words. Poems of every length receive the same 
consideration at 50c each. 

Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the bene- 
fit of a low standard fee of $15 for reading, re- 
vision advice and placement service. 

There is no additional charge for editing. The 
fee for American sales is 10%; for foreign sales, 
15%. Criticism fees are refunded when material 
ig sold, even though our advice made the sale 
possible. 


Copyright and typing service. 


INTERWATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Dear Epitor: 

The Shadow Detective Monthly is in need of 
some good detective shorts, from 1,500 to 5,000 
words—not over that number—with plenty of de- 
tective action in them, and clever plotting. Sto- 
ries in city locale are preferred, though there is 
no strict rule against others. Occasionally an 
“off-trail” story is taken, but only a few of these 
can, of course, be counted upon to sell. Prompt 
reading ; payment on acceptance. This is a Street 
& Smith publication. 

Lon Murray, Editor, 
79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 

Writers who know anything about present-day 
racing and can write instructive articles on rac- 
ing will have a market for material with us. We 
have previously bought quite a bit of material 
from Writer’s Dicest readers. If you know your 
racing, query us. 

Cuas. L. Hatt, President, 
Phoenix Publishing Co., 
2337 Devon Avenue, 
—— Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Epitor: 

Requirements for our humor magazine, Coo- 
Coo, include cartoons and cartoon ideas, jokes, 
gags, wise-crax, epigrams, and short, sharp, satir- 
ical comment on current political and social mat- 
ters. Thrusts at fads and foibles. We do not 
want any poetry, limericks, or jingles. Nothing 
of any nature over 300 words in length. Nothing 
risque or objectionable. 

We cannot use cartoons unless lead pencil 
thumbnail sketches are sent in advance and 
okeyed. This is necessary because the book is 
lithographed throughout, and all pictures from 
all artists must be photographed at once, and re- 
duced the same amount. We will give instruc- 
tions as to size and medium to be used when we 
select such sketches as we wish finished, and at 
the same time indicate what the finished drawing 
will be worth to us. 

Jokes and other brief items, $1.00 each and 
up. No manuscripts will be read unless accom- 
panied by self-addressed and properly stamped 
envelope, or, in case of Canadian contribs, post- 
age money. We also own Calgary Eye-Opener, 
established 1902. 

E. A. Sumner, Editor, 
Bob Edwards Publishing Corp., 
P. O. Box 2068, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Dear EpItor: 

Your last three issues have been splendid. 
Though I am only 18, I have sold $300 worth of 
fillers, “kinks,” and short articles with the help 
of Writer’s Dicest—this in the last seven months. 
Of course, it will look small besides the income 
of some others, but it has been a big return on 
the money spent for those issues of your maga- 
zine. Joun CALDWELL. 


Dear Eprror: 

Effective with the May issues, we are discon- 
tinuing temporarily: Air Stories, Wings, North- 
west Stories, Love Romances, Frontier Stories, 
Fight Stories. 

We are sorry to see these good titles leave the 
news-stands for even a few months, but present 
business conditions necessitated a step in this di- 
rection. All of the magazines discontinued are 
good sound titles and have a basic reader follow- 
ing that is a certain guarantee of their return to 
circulation when the situation adjusts itself. We 
hope and expect that this will take place soon. 

We are continuing Aces, Action Novels, Action 
Stories, Lariat and Black Aces, and are in the im- 
mediate market for material for all of them. I 
am particularly anxious to get some new writers 
started in Black Aces, and I will welcome con- 
tributors to that magazine. 

One point that was not brought out clearly in 
Mr. Lenniger’s excellent article on Black Aces. 
I’m as much interested in writing style as in story 
plot, and I think that those who would like to 
try for the magazine should be advised to study 
the tempo and pace of the various stories, and 
incorporate the same qualities in their stories 
against our checkbook. 

Joun F. Byrne, Managing Editor, 
Fiction House, Inc., 
220 East Forty-second St., 
New York City. 


Dear Eprtor: 

The editors of Poetry World and Contemporary 
Vision, 27 East Seventh Street, New York, would 
prefer having prospective contributors invest in 
a sample copy of the newly combined magazines 
(25 cents) before sending mss. that may prove 
unavailable. They especially wish to discour- 
age the submission of cloying and sentimental 
verses. The literary standard of the largest and 
most quoted poetry monthly must necessarily be 
a high one. 

Between you and us, reading about 800 poems 
a month, most of them bad, is killing us. 

Seymour G. Linx, 
Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Education. 





Dear Epitor: 

In your April issue you published a notice con- 
cerning a contest offer that was being made by us. 
This contest is no longer in existence. 

Lire Savers, Inc. 


THe Forum 
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Plain English about 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


N° student of the technique of writing for pub- 
lication can find in any training course any 
trick of the trade that he cannot dig out for 
himself if he possesses the necessary spark of 
talent—and keeps at the digging long enough. 


Every successful practitioner of the art of writing 
knows this is so. 


That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken 
to mean: “‘Here, at last, is a magic key, the possession of 
which will enable you, in your own home, in a few short 
weeks, etc., etc.”’ 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 182 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men re- 
sponsible for this instruction. 


The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is 
on writing. During the first few weeks, you are given 
simple assignments to cover—as if you were being 
“broken in” on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually 
the pace quickens. Before you realize it, you are swing- 
ing into the more difficult special stories and interviews. 
You are gaining confidence—facility—style. And you 
will soon be ready (if you possess any natural ability at 
the start) to begin doing some real “bread-winning” 
writing. Checks for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, 
brief articles, humorous contributions, items of current 
interest, and other material that can easily be turned 
out in spare time—are goals worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing? 

payee the important thing is to start you writing 

and keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals en- 
tirely with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted 
with problems of invention, plot and character. You con- 
centrate on learning how to use words accurately—ex- 
pressively—vividly. There is no other training like it. 
Nine out of ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists 
attribute their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’~ 
perhaps that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. 
“How can I be sure?” you may have asked yourself. 
We have a Writing Aptitude Test which we think will 
answer your question. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
It is, of course, free and non-obligatory. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


PO SOS SSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSeusasaeeg 


: Newspaper Institute of America . 
3 1776 Broadway, New York i 
# Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing # 
i Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
g for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—May. m 
a Mr. a 
OC Mrs. Ph ceeccccwercncncecscescoeces Cr eeeercesecssseeeres * 
= Miss é 
m x 
MIN ik. os on ss oie aries ia i ots sitonanie ws Wie a ae H 
g (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will § 
g 7E322 call en you.) . 
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Published Monthly 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





OP eS 


SUBSCRIPTION rS — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries 
in Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsi- 
bility is assumed in case 
of loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
nee Managing Editor; 

H. Thorp, Editor; 
. M. Mathieu, Busi- 
ness Manager; J B. Ed- 
wards, Advertising Man- 
ager; M. L. Price, Circu- 
lation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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the literary business magazine 
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minimize rejections. 


WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


E = next door to the largest world market for fiction—in direct contact with publishers. 
E Sateors need good short stories, novelettes, serials and books. Send us your manuscripts— 
we have ready markets for established and new writers of fiction. 


your sales! Get started your scripts in honest, sincere 
selling! Intelligent, sea- PLAC 

soned advice, directed efforts—not luck—mean have put into them. Salable material gets quick 
sales. Our professional, annotated criticisms in- market action. If unsalable we tell you why— 
crease the placement chances of your work and in frank, detailed, comprehensive criticisms— 
Our submissions get per- with specific revision suggestions to assist new 


INCREASE 


sonal editorial consideration. 


hands after all the effort you 


authors in all future writing. 

























OUR RATE 


One fee covers han- 
dling and criticism 
—fifty cents a thou- 
sand words — mini- 
mum of two dollars 
—sent with the 
script. Book fee is 
very low and re- 
funded on _ sale. 
Commission is 10% 
on American sales. 


THE BEST YET, SAY: 
“] have sent out several MSS. this winter, and yours is the best service 
given up to date.”—J. S. 
“Your type of advice materially aids the inexperienced writer.’—H. L. 
“It is the best, most constructive criticism I have received; and I know, by 
following your instructions, I will be able to get somewhere.”—C. F. 

Send us your short stories, novelettes, serials, books— 

WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
We Sell! We Criticize! We Suggest! 


242 East 15th Street New York City 


















THE POET 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA 


By H. ROSSITER SNYDER 





A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Contemporary Verse 


Photographs are as important to a writer’s income 





Published by 


as are words. They mean more than words, sell 
easier, and for more money. This book by a national 











UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Three dollars for the year—single copies, 25c 
Maple Ave. at Arcade 





authority sent postpaid for $1.50. 


ROSSITER SNYDER PUBLISHING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 30 West 18th St., New York 
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Dear Epitor: 

Illustrated Mechanics, published monthly by the 
United Publishing Company, 1411 Wyandotte 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., will devote practically 
its entire contents to practical mechanics. We are 
in the market for home work, shop articles, auto 
repair, homecraft, and articles in general which 
contain how to make it suggestions. We will 
pay one-half cent to one cent a word for text 
used, and $1.50 to $3.00 for drawings and photo- 
graphs. Payment on acceptance. 
E. A. WetsHaar, Editor. 

1411 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Epitor: 

I feel like giving you an old-fashioned testi- 
monial, like the ones that one sees about patent 
medicines ! 

Last July, I was swept by a violent urge to 
write. I did not know what—just write. No 
luck. I began buying Writer’s Dicest magazine 
and it made me well. 

Mr. Bigelow is using some of my verses to 
make a page in an early issue of Good House- 
keeping. The Christian Science Monitor has gra- 
ciously said that they liked my verses and have 
purchased some. I, also, have had some less 
important acceptances. 

De.ta West Decker, 
Kansas. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are in a position to use a great quantity of 
feature stories with art and photographs of in- 
teresting subjects—girls, objects of unusual class 
and general happenings—suitable for use in the 
press. 

We must have good, clear photographs that 
will make cuts for reproduction. It does not 
matter what part of the world they come from, 
for, though our own correspondents have Mexico 
and the Southwest thoroughly covered, good art 
is welcome though it emanate from Quintana 
Roo or Alaska. 

We pay good rates, either on acceptance or on 
the tenth of the month. Unavailable material will 
be returned only if accompanied with stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Unusual occurrences, “freaks” and interesting 
features are everywhere. We want them and we 
want them now. We can’t guarantee to make any- 
one rich, but we will take all good art sent in. 
And we want it fast. 

Pau Grsson, Managing Editor, 
Southern Features, 
Laredo,Texas. 


Dear Eprror: 

Writers have inquired as to the future of the 
David C. Cook Publishing Company because of 
. recent death of its president, David C. Cook, 
r. 
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There is no 


“ROYAL ROAD TO WRITING” 


But—there are 


“ONLY TWO WAYS 
TO WRITE A STORY” 


A strong statement, that? Yes—but true, as you can 
prove for yourself, when you have read “Twenty Prob- 
lems of the Fiction Writer’ and “The Only Two Ways 
to Write a Story,” by John Gallishaw. Perkaps these 
two books may also prove to be 


A Turning-Point in Your Own Writing 


Here are vital facts: 


1. By examination of many thousands of MSS, both 
published and unpublished, Mr. Gallishaw has observed, 
and clearly set down, certain fundamental rules for 
fiction writing—those which differentiate accepted from 
rejected stories. 


2. Mr. Gallishaw, while doing this research work at 
Harvard University, where he was Assistant Dean, 
discovered the application of the famous “Case Method” 
to fiction writing. This is the method now generally 
used in Law, Medicine, and other graduate studies; 
but its application to the profession of writing is 
unique with Mr. Gallishaw. 


3. The two books mentioned above contain the kernel 
of this method. Having sold more than 25,000 copies 
within three years—a most unusual record for technical 
works of this kind—these books have probably helped 
more writers to sell stories than any other ever written. 


THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 
For Creative Writing 


can help you to put into practice the basic principles 
which underlie all successful writing of fiction. Wherever 
you may live, you may enroll with us, for a moderate fee 
(about $8.00 to $15.00 a month, according to the type of in- 
struction taken) and receive lessons and criticisms di- 
rectly from Mr. Gallishaw and his School. If you wish 
first to read his books, to get an idea of the method used, 
the price of these will be credited to you on our tuition 
fee, under our “Economy Plan”—or it will be refunded 
to you, under the Approved Offer below. 


Please tear out and mail this coupon 





H. C. GREENE, Registrar, 
The John Gallishaw School, 
6 East 53rd St., New York City. 
Please send me, postpaid, the following book (s): 
(] Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer 
{_] The Only Two Ways to Write a Story 
I enclose $5.00 for each book I marked; and if I am 
not satisfied, I will return the book or books to you 
in good condition, within 30 days, and you are to 
refund to me the amount I paid. 


Name 


OR 

{-] Please do not send the above books, but send me 
your free booklet giving full information about your 
School, and tell me how Mr. Gallishaw may be able 
to help me. 
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eAnnouncing the First WRITER’S DIGEST 


Writer’s Dicrest 


Contest! 





OR THE best original short short stories of 
1000 words or less submitted according to 

= the following rules, WRITER’S DIGEST offers e 
a total of $500.00 in cash and merchandise prizes. 













q. 


é. 


You need not subscribe to WRITER’S DIGEST to win prizes in 
Group One. 

However, if you send in a one dollar six month new subscription, 
renewal or extension subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for your- 
self, or if you send in a one dollar six month new subscription for 
a friend you ate eligible to win the prizes in Group Two. 

























‘he “Rules 


. Manuscripts must be original short short stories of 1000 
words or less. 

2. Manuscripts may be typed or handwritten. 

3. Manuscripts will be returned ONLY if a stamped self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

4. It is suggested that contestants for Group Two submit a man- 
uscript for the prizes in Group Two, and an additional manu- 
script for the prizes in Group One, thus giving themselves 
opportunity of winning two prizes. 

5. Contestants for Group One may submit one manuscript. 
Contestants for Group Two prizes may submit no more than 
two manuscripts with each subscription. 

6. Address manuscripts to Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio Contest closes June 
15th. Winners announced in July issue. 

7. All rights to the winning stories belong to the author. If 
published by WRITER'S DIGEST additional payment will 

be made. If not published by us effort will be made to sell 

the script for the author. 











Thr 











“Ohe ‘Prizes 


THe Forum 





GROUP ONE PRIZES 











FIRST PRIZE 
$20 in Gold 

SECOND PRIZE 
$10 in Gold 

THIRD PRIZE 
$5 in Gold 





GROUP TWO PRIZES 











First Prize 
New Sterling Model Smith-Corona Type- 
writer, 4 keyboard; portable with case. Re- 
tail value, $65. See back cover any issue of 
WRITER’S DIGEST for full description. 


Second Prize 
$25 in gold. 

Third Prize* 
Paid in full enrollment in the Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing, spon- 
sored by WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Fourth Prize* 
Paid in full enrollment in the Individual 
Course in Playwriting. Retail price, $22.50, 
sponsored by WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Fifth Prize* 
Paid in full enrollment in the Individual 
Course in Poetry Writing. Retail price, 
$22.50, sponsored by WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Sixth Prize 
$10 in gold. 

Seventh and Eighth Prize 
New Parker desk set. Lifetime durability. 
Parker quality. Retail value, $10. 


Ninth and Tenth Prize 
New March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. Cloth 
bound; 1462 pages; revised edition; complete 
and thorough. Value, $10. 

Eleventh and Twelfth Prize 


$10 credit to the criticism or typing depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST. 


*Choice of equivalent in cash or $35 in merchandise 
order if winner has previously enrolled in this course 
from WRITER’S DIGEST. 








Thirteenth and Fourteenth Prize 
$5 in gold. 
Fifteenth to Twentieth Prize 
$3 each. 


Twenty-first to Thirtieth Prize 
New Hartrampf Vocabulary; 548 pages, 6x9 
inches ; well bound; designed for writers. Re- 
tail value, $5. 

Thirty-first and Thirty-second prize 
One year subscription to Harper’s Magazine; 
chosen because of the consistent quality of 
its short stories. Value, $4. 

Thirty-third to Fortieth Prize 
$2 each. 

Forty-first to Fiftieth Prize 
New revised 1932 “Writer’s Market,” listing 
all reliable markets for writers and their edi- 
torial requirements. Value, $3. 

Fifty-first to Sixtieth Prize 
One thousand sheets good bond paper; one 
thousand second sheets; boxed with carbon 
paper. Value, $3 

Sixty-first to Seventieth Prize 
The short stories of H. G. Wells. Chosen be- 
cause of their suggestive plot value to the 
writer. Value, $4. Cloth bound; 1015 pages. 

Seventy-first to Eightieth Prize 
Choice of one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST; or copy of “The Writer’s Book,” 
by James Knapp Reeve. Value, $2.50. Cloth 
bound. 

Eighty-first to Ninetieth Prize 
$1 each. 

Ninety-first to One Hundredth Prize 
Webster’s Dictionary. Value, $1. 


You Are Guaranteed One Chance in Five 
of Winning If You Enter Group Two 


If you enter a contest sponsored by one of the 
large circulation magazines you have one chance in 
500, at the very least, of winning. Because of 
the much smaller circulation of WRITER’S 
DIGEST, we do not anticipate more than 500 
entries to Group 2 prizes. This gives you one 
chance in five of winning a prize. Further, if 
more than five hundred entries come into Group 2, 
WRITER’S DIGEST PUBLISHING CO. guar- 
antees to increase both cash and merchandise prizes 
so that one out of every five entrants in Group 2 
win a prize. 








ENTRY BLANK 
It is not necessary to send this entry blank with your manuscript but it will facilitate the work of the 
judges if you do so and will be appreciated by WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Contest Editor WRITER’S DIGEST 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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JOURNALISTS! \ 


i YOU NEED these two sure 


guides to newspaper methods 


REPORTING FOR BEGINNERS 


By MacDOUGALL 


This exhaustive, realistic treatment 
will give you new ideas on the 
reporter's job. It is the equivalent 
of actual apprenticeship on a high- 
grade newspaper. 


$3.00 
EDITING THE DAY’S NEWS 


By BASTIAN and CASE. New 
edition. 





An up-to-date, all-inclusive manual 
on editing, copyreading, and make- 
up. Full of ideas for better, more 
attractive newspapers. 


$2.75 


Give yourself an invigorating course in 

journalism with these two books. Order 

them from us or from your bookseller. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

Wong Fifth Avenue New re 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





THIRD ANNUAL 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


In Rocky Mountains 
JULY 25 TO AUGUST 14 





Intensive courses in short story writing, article and 
feaure writing, play writing and verse writing. 
Senimars, round table conferences and lectures. 
STAFF OF NATIONALLY KNOWN WRITERS 
Write for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Extension Division 
BOULDER, COLORADO 








HELPS TO RADIO WRITING 
Twenty-five invaluable aids to writing radio scripts 
that sell. Only one dollar brings you these practical 
tips prepared by experienced representatives of the 
radio field. Send for your copy today! I will also 
furnish information —— pe criticism service which 
includes a detailed analysis of the script 
and suggestions for further work that LUCILLE 
you may be qualified to do in this field! HECHT 
7467 Sheridan Road CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SPECIAL BOOKS FOR WRITERS! 
ee ND, PANO cc. Sesricciccdencaveewwess $3. 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........... $3 
Modern Writers at Work.........cc0.sc.sseeceees $2 
ee i NSO FO BIDE osc 5 cicciccdsvciessiaecews $3. 
SS OD aaa 
United States Postal Policy...............-eeseceee $2. 
ery eer rrr $3 


MATTHEW SZIKSNIS 


S8esxss 











JOHN 
3432 Ligonier Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





We shall be pleased to have you announce that 
the David C. Cook Publishing Company and the 
Sunday School lesson helps and story papers pub- 
lished by them for fifty years will be continued 
under the same business methods and same con- 
servative editorial policies as in the past. Manu- 
scripts submitted for examination will receive care- 
ful consideration and acceptable material purchased 
on the same basis and at the same rates as hereto- 
fore. 

Cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) Frances Kerr Cook, President. 
Elgin, Il. 


Dear EpITor: 

The Town Crier will make its first appearance 
on May 1, 1932. It will be a monthly magazine, 
selling at 25 cents a copy. 

We are in need of short stories, humorous 
articles, jokes, epigrams, verse, not exceeding 800 
words. We also need travel articles, preferably 
out-of-the-way places and off the beaten tourist 
track. We are particularly interested in satirical 
articles on Washington, D. C., society, sports, 
political characters, focusing attention on the chief 
exponents of the various phases of society. 

We will pay for each cartoon and humorous 
idea accepted. We are particularly interested 
in gossip items, such as Messrs. Winchell and 
McIntyre et al. fail to print. These, of course, 
must be amusing anecdotes about real people and 
things. 

Ve report within three weeks and pay on ac- 
ceptance at varied rate. 

This is a slick paper, quality magazine for 
quality readers. A provincial attitude makes it 
impossible to write for us. 

PuHy.uis GALLAGHER, Editor, 
1744 Que Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear EpITor: 

We need articles, newsy and factful, concerning 
the advertising and marketing activities of manu- 
facturers, distributors, and/or public utilities lo- 
cated in the eleven western states, Texas, British 
Columbia or Hawaii. Length: 500 to 2,500 words; 
1,500 to 2,000 is best length. 

Also, use occasional technical articles on printing, 
photo-engraving, typography, layout and other 
subjects closely allied to advertising. These must 
be especially well handled; from viewpoint of the 
advertising manager. Same length as above. 

All articles must be written from a Westerner's 
viewpoint. Very little is purchased from eastern 
contributors. 

All illustrative material is arranged for by our 
editors. Report within ten days; 1 cent per word 
and up, on publication. 

Douctass G. McPaHEe, Editor, 
Western Advertising, 
564 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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O ONE will deny that times 
N are hard, but it is at just such 

times that a check for a success- 
Why aren’t you 
using editors’ checks to help pay the rent and 
buy that dress or suit which is selling at such 


ful story means the most. 


a bargain? 


My writers are selling, and there is no magic in 
it. The letter shown at the right is for the 


first story written by the author. 
She didn’t think she could write, 
but when I helped her friend 
make a sale, she decided to try. 
I went over the story for her, 
told her where it was wrong and 
how to change it. She rewrote 
the story and you see 
the result. 


The other author didn’t think 
he could afford to work with 
me. Told by a client of mine 
that I could help him get sales 
if he had it in him to succeed, 
he began; his short-short, writ- 
ten under my guidance, brought 
him five cents a word from 
“Household,” and the general 


standard of his work has improved several hun- 


dred per cent. 


These are sales for the current month, and in 
addition we have two tentative acceptances from 
editors who wish changes made. 
I announced other sales; next month there will 
Checks are coming in steadily 
for my writers—I don’t list sales made over a 


be still others. 





The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


ARTHUR CAPPER 

















MACFADDEN 8 PUBLICATIONS 


MACFADDEN BUILDING 


Merch 21, 192. 


Dear Kre. Hillegess: 


We are heppy to advise you 
“Public Sinner” 1s eveilabdle for 
e of our megezines gnd are en- 
» herewith, our check for $130 





ng something else 
in the near future. 





which you heve writter 


Coydielly yours 
pid F 


mw. 


GyZEADDEN PUSLICATIONS, Inc 





You should be selling; but long letters about 


the art of writing, or courses in which you do 


TOPEKA KANSAS 


March 16, 1933 


Dear Mr. Blassingase: 


I em glad to send our check 
for $50 for first American serial rights 


to "The Pilgrimage,” by Frederick Will- 


iam Fosle. 


date edout Mr. Fowle, 69 we have inquire 


ies about our 
swer thea. 


Send me sowe biographical 


writers, and like to en- 


Sincerely yours, 


Editor-in-chief 


-——- - 7) 








Last month 


period of years as if they are current. 





writers and I have sold: 


Liberty 

Pictorial Review 
New Yorker 

The Commonweal © 


groups: 








Some of the magazines to which my 


and to one or more 
magazines in these 


Doubleday, Doran 


Magazine Publishers 
Inc.; Hersey’s 


College Humor Clayton’s 
McCall’s Dell’s 
Young’s Munsey’s 
Blade & Ledger 

etc., etc. 








month. 


everything but write your own stories for the 
editors you are best qualified to reach, don’t 


bring you checks. What you 
need is to understand the 
strength and weakness of your 
writing—the direction in which 
your ability lies—the require- 
ments of the editors for whom 
you should write. 

If you don’t know these things, 
if your stories aren’t selling, if 
you are dubious about the meth- 
od of improving your plots and 
strengthening the treatment of 
your material—let me help you. 
I have no courses to offer; in- 
stead, we will collaborate, work- 
ing hand in glove to get the 
results you wish. 


Write me a letter—I’ll answer 


personally—or, better, send a story for criticism 
when you write. 
you with that to be found anywhere else. 


Then compare the help I give 


Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3,000 words or less, 
and $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000. Col- 
laboration for three or six months, $20 to $35 a 


Lurton Blassingame 


Author of Stories and Articles in 
More than a Score of Literary, Illus- 
trated, and All-Fiction Magazines. 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
























































Writer’s Dicest 





Beginners 


Only 
SX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 
they be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students de- 
sired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
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2 WRITER’S DIGEST 

5 22 EAST 12TH STREET 

- CINCINNATI, OHIO 

i Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in 
L] Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Dear Epitor: 
I am quoted in your March issue as saying, 

“We make no effort to encourage promising be- 

ginners.” Will you kindly correct the “no” to 

“an”? Several important writers were beginners 

here, selling us their first stories. 

Epitor, Detective Fiction Weekly. 





Dear Epitor: 

Several months ago I read in Wrirter’s Dicesr 
a letter from one who had made a quick sale to 
McClure Syndicate. I have just made my second 
sale with McClure Syndicate. 

I didn’t make much progress until I subscribed 
for Weriter’s Dicest. I’ve always been grateful 
for that first “sample copy.” At that time I was 
crawling; now I’m learning to walk. 

I’ve sold a number of short stories and plays. 
My success has been slow and gradual. I have 
two jobs—writing and keeping house. I like to 
keep early morning office hours. And—one can 
always scrub floors at night. 

Mase, CroucH, 
Williamstown, Ky. 


Dear Epitor: 

I cannot understand what Mr. Gray means by 
“creative work” (Forum, April, 1932). If a story 
is not “creative work” because its plot and action 
are laid in a past age instead of the days in which 
the author is living, then Homer, Aeschylus, Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles, Virgil, Shakespeare, Racine, 
Sir Walter Scott, Dumas, Robert Louis Steven- 
son were not creative artists. 

I imagine Mr. Gray had not read the story 
itself when he wrote his letter. If he had, he 
would have seen that it is as nearly “100 per cent 
creative work” as any story can be. It contains 
no chunks from the history books. Although the 
period is 1812 and two of the characters are his- 
torical personages, the story is a work of pure 
imaginative fiction from beginning to end. 

It is the sad truth that many a writer will “start 
a story with nothing at hand except his portable, 
a ream of typewriter paper, and a good, reliable 
dictionary, and dash off a 5,000-word story, then 
fire it to the editor of a reputable ‘slick’ magazine.” 

I think every writer needs more. Some knowl- 
edge of one’s subject matter, for instance; imag- 
ination, technique, and some perception of what 
one’s readers want. If I had started with nothing 
at hand except a typewriter and some white paper, 
I should undoubtedly have received—and deserved 
—a rejection slip instead of a check. 

LAURENCE D’Orsay. 





Insight (formerly Stamp’s Magasine), 17140 
Third Avenue, Detroit, Mich. W. Howard Stamp 
is editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We 
want clean, inspirational stories, 1,000 words in 
length. Articles are staff written. Payment 1s 
made on acceptance.” 
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Selling 





The Juvenile Story 


By Lurton BLassINGAME 


stories for a comparatively neglected 
market. 

I refer to the juvenile magazines, par- 
ticularly those published by the various reli- 
gious denominations. There are more than 
a score of these magazines ranging in their 
appeal from children of four to eight to 
young men and women old enough to con- 
sider matrimony. Because these magazines 
are not sold on the newsstands, many of you 
do not know of them, yet they publish hun- 
dreds of thousands of words yearly and pay 
from a third to two cents a word. They 
may be regarded as an end in 
themselves or as a stepping 
stone to the bigger juveniles, 
the big women’s magazines, 
and novels of adventure and 
romance. Their standards 
are high and if you sell to 
them you will be in good 


L« us discuss with you the writing of 





company—Pearl Buck, for the serial rights 
of whose new book, Cosmopolitan paid many 
thousands, has a serial running in The Pio- 
neer ; and names found in the big slicks may 
be seen in the pages of these young peo- 
ple’s magazines. 

There are many who dislike the modern 
sophisticated story with its emphasis on sex 
and the action story with its violence, and 
yet you labor away at one or the other of 
them—without success—in the effort to 
“give the editors what they want.” 

Those writers whose belief in God and 
conventional morals has remained either 
placed or steadfast, and who, 
in addition, know and like 
young persons may be neg- 
lecting a profitable source of 
income and satisfaction by 
not writing for Sunday 
School and juvenile publica- 
tions. If you do not believe 
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in conventional morals, this discussion is not 
for you, for without sincerity there is small 
hope for stories that ring true. 

But let’s get down to the serious business 
connected with making a success of the sto- 
ries we are considering. Here, as with 
other types of stories, we must consider our 
audience, editorial tendencies, taboos, length 
of manuscripts, type of hero and heroine, 
etc. At the end of this discussion I’ll list 
some of the magazines with their addresses 
and the ages of the children to whom they 
appeal, and I advise you to write for those 
in which you are interested, enclosing ten 
cents in postage for one or two sample is- 
sues, and study the stories carefully. Here, 
because of space limits, we can only discuss 
various groups as a whole. 

Let’s begin with the group under twelve, 
though this should be subdivided into the 
four to eight and the eight to twelve group. 

The first thing to remember is that we 
must entertain, This means the story must 
be about children of the age of our readers 
and deal with their activities; we can’t dose 
the youngsters a sermon about obedience to 
father and mother and expect the children 
to enjoy it. In fact, the less we let grown 
persons into these stories, the better; cer- 
tainly we don’t want them for important 
roles. 

Our principal character, then, will be a 
boy or a girl the age of our readers. And 
it is from the activities of such a character 
that our plot will come. Youngsters of this 
age are as active as loose paper in a high 
wind. Like Jurgen (of whom, of course, 
you hope they never hear), they will try 
anything. once. They like to have a work- 
shop, to take pictures, to give shows and 
circuses, to play at warfare and discover 
buried treasure. They may even be inter- 
ested in working a garden, carrying a news- 
paper route, taking care of pets. 

These are positive qualities which your 
stories will encourage; but, as you know, 

youngsters’ faults are as irritating as a rash 
if the kids are normal and healthy. They 
get into unnecessary danger, they tend to 
become bullies or tattle-tales, their brag- 
ging and exaggerations approach the point 
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of falsehood, and they are clever in avoid- 
ing tasks assigned them as a Japanese For- 
eign Office official is in finding reasons why 
his forces aren’t getting out of Manchuria 
and Shanghi. 

These faults also provide us with mate- 
rial, but in our stories we must discourage 
them. A recent very short story in Boys 
and Girls, for example, a youngster afflicted 
with a serious case of procrastination dis- 
covered, when he finally answered his moth- 
er’s call to come into the house, that the ice 
cream she had brought him had melted and 
practically disappeared. 

This brief synopsis of a brief story might 
indicate that all the editors demand is a 
moral. If you write on that assumption, 
you have as much trouble in selling steadily 
as the Chileans have in establishing a stable 
government. Real stories are demanded, 
yarns that move fast and have the big maga- 
zine elements of swift pace, suspense and 
surprise ending. 

You will find slow openings occasionally 
in some of the magazines like Junior Life, 
but most of the stories published start off 
with the protagonist in the midst of some 
situation that immediately commands the 
young readers’ interest. Here are a few 
typical examples. 


From Every Child’s Magazine: “Three 
times Beatrice had walked around the high 
iron fence, studying the large gray stone 
house from every angle, but now as she again 
paused in front of the arched gate she still 
lacked courage to enter the yard. P 
Suddenly she realized that her useless walk- 
ing was making her very tired. She decided 
she had been acting foolishly . . . and 
picking up her worn suit-case, she walked 
slowly up the stone steps. The thirteen- 
year-old girl’s heart was thumping loudly 
as she crossed the wide front porch and her 
hand trembled when she raised the brass 
knocker. es 


Here, you see, the reader’s interest is 
caught by the mystery of the house and what 
is going to happen to Beatrice when some- 
one answers the knock. 

And here is an opening from a story, in 
Junior World, that has its setting in the 
Philippines : 
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“‘Oh, Father, let me go, too!’ 
“Senor Cabano looked down at 
his young son indulgently. 

Then he glanced over at the Amer- 
ican boy who stood waiting quite 
as eagerly as Emilo.” 


This story does not have the 
close unity of action of most 
stories in this group, but you 
will see that it starts with ac- 
tion—a desire to go places and 
see things. And this move- 
ment is kept up through the 
yarn even though the story is 
more a travelogue than a well- 
knit short story. 

And here is a typical open- 
ing from What To Do, one of 
the D. C. Cook publications: 


“‘Oh, it’s bound to be a flunk, 
and I for one think it’s perfectly 
terrible,’ cried Maido Weeks, toss- 
ing her curly red hair. She was 
coming out of the gymnasium with 
the rest of the cast of ‘Princess 
Golden Locks,’ the junior high 
school pageant to be given on Valentine Day. The 
disappointed faces of her companions showed how 
they felt.” 


Here the young reader is thrown in the 
midst of a situation that is causing a whole 
group to be discontented. What is the 
trouble and what are they going to do about 
it? 

From this start the action must continue 
swiftly ; suspense must be kept up; and the 
story must have a real climax. This climax 
is the tricky part of the story, for it must 
be interesting in itself and at the same time 
it must contain the moral of the story. 

This moral must be to your story what 
the flavor of your pie is to your guests; in 
neither instance should you stop to give the 
recipe. 

In “Tommy’s New Year Resolution,” for 
instance, Miss Bailey, the author, begins by 
letting us hear Tommy resolve that during 
the coming year he will do just as he pleases. 
On Monday, he spends his entire week’s 
allowance on things he wants, and he ar- 
tives at school very late. There he finds all 
his class has gone to the flying field, which 
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he had always wanted to visit, and are the 
guests of the mail pilots. Tommy not only 
has been left behind but he can’t go to the 
field on the street car, for he has spent all 
his money—and he is somewhat ill from 
all the candy he has eaten. Naturally, the 
last line of the story shows us Tommy 
making another resolution. 

This story is important, not only for the 
method of making the moral inherent in the 
action but for a technical point which it illus- 
trates—the story occupies only a short length 
of time and occupies only two scenes. It 
is well to remember this in writing for the 
youngsters, for it is not wise to confuse 
them with stories stretched out over a long 
period. They want to see effect follow 
cause even more swiftly than Ivy Lee con- 
vinced Little Red Riding Hood Public that 
Mr. Rockefeller was not a wolf about to de- 
vour her but was really a benevolent grand- 
father who dispensed dimes and verses to 
everyone using Standard Oil in driving to 
see him at the golf course. 

Now that we know what to do, let’s take 
a quick glance at the other signpost before 
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driving on toward the other magazines. 
Most of these publications taboo tragedy, 
stories about deformed children, ghosts, 
card playing, the theatre, smoking and other 
activities which may not be countenanced 
by devout fundamentalist parents. This, 
however, should not limit your output of 
copy, for the activities of two children will 
keep you in material, unless you are as pro- 
digious a worker as Edgar Wallace. 


If you don’t want to write for the young- 
sters, there is an even bigger market for 
you in the magazines appealing to teen age 
boys and girls. In these you may range the 
world—the setting of your yarn may be a 
quiet farm, the heart of a city (but not the 
slums), the borderlands of the world; and 
the story may occur in the days when Nero 
fiddled, today when the world could burn its 
stocks and bonds and be little the worse, or 
in that “brave new world” of the near to- 
morrow which our young scientists are seek- 
ing to create. Here is a market for those 
of you who want to write good clean stories 
without the violence of the men’s pulps, the 
romantic sentimentality of the girls’ pulps, 
the pseudo-sophistication of the slicks. 


Stories for this group differ from those 
for the younger group already discussed 
in several important particulars. The maga- 
zines for the children appeal to both boys 
and girls; some of the stories appeal to one 
sex, some to the other; but many use both 
boys and girls in the same yarn. But prac- 
tically all the magazines appealing to the 
teen age group are written for one sex or 
the other; even those like Boys’ and Girls’ 
Comrade make their stories appeal to boys 
or girls, and members of the opposite sex 
enter, if at all, only in minor capacities. For 
the readers of the magazines we are now 
discussing are from twelve to sixteen and 
the boys particularly are engrossed in their 
own interests. 


The second difference is technical. The 
stories in the magazines for the very young 
are so short that some of them can do little 
more than point a moral through a strong 
bit of action; some others are more travel- 
ogue than story; but the manuscripts which 
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are published for the older boy and girl 
must be real stories. 

Third, many of the stories for the young- 
sters showed the hero doing wrong and suf- 
fering the consequences of his act; in yarns 
for the older group, this trick is seldom used 
and the great majority of stories are about 
characters who are heroes from beginning 
to end, though often tempted to veer from 
the narrow path of duty. Occasionally a 
story sells to this group in which a boy or 
girl begins by practicing some unpleasant 
trait, such as finding an alibi for every fail- 
ure, and learns the error of those who can’t 
take it on the chin and who are “always 
belittlin’,” but week after week writers turn 
out the old “coward who turns hero” yarn— 
and wonder why they get it back. 

In beginning our story by searching for 
a main character, therefore, let’s look for 
a hero or heroine. In age we want a young 
person of sixteen to twenty, for the teen-age 
group always tend to admire and imitate 
someone just a little older than themselves. 

Let’s begin with a heroine and, in honor 
of Washington, let’s lay the story in revo- 
Itionary times. Most of our readers are 
citizens of the United States; consequently 
we select a girl whose father is fighting for 
independence. On the other hand, many 
readers are Canadian (stories by Canadians 
and with Canadian locales are readily ac- 
cepted by these markets) and so we will 
treat the British honorably, as they always 
should be. 

Now let’s get a good opening—plunge 
our heroine immediately into an interesting 
situation : 

“Isabel shrank close under the hedge when 
she heard the voices of the two aproaching 
officers. She would rather not meet them 
when unaccompanied. To be sure, she had 
never suffered even a discourteous glance 


: but after she heard the opening words 
she dared not show herself.” 


Then in a few sentences, she hears news 
that Lieutenant Everett, her English cou- 
sin serving in the British army, has been 
challenged to a duel by another officer who 
is a dead shot. The affair will take place 
in two days. 
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She likes her cousin, feels she must save 
him, but how? Now we are in the vortex 
of a situation that has strong suspense. Isa- 
bel can think of no solution, for the lieuten- 
ant cannot honorably withdraw from the 
duel. 

We are writing a story for a Sunday 
School magazine, and so our heroine asks 
God for wisdom. He gives it, through the 
statement of a servant that provides the 
heroine with an idea. That night, accom- 
panied by a trusted servant, she rides to the 
headquarters of General Marion, the Swamp 
Fox, who is a friend of her father. She 
tells him her problem and asks him to come 
to her home with some of his men the next 
night and capture her cousin, whom she will 
invite to dinner. The plan succeeds and 
the life of the cousin is saved. 

This plot, well written, is the basis of Miss 
Zelia Walters’ prize-winning story in Girls’ 
Companion. 

The religious note doesn’t have to be as 
obviously stated as it is here, but always the 
story must have in it some message of hero- 
ism, good sportsmanship, unselfishness, or 
any one of some hundred admirable char- 
acteristics. In a recent issue of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Comrade, for example, there is a typi- 
cal sport story. The hero is a country boy 
who goes out for the high school basket-ball 
team, all the members of which are town 
boys. They kid him because of his costume 
and his awkwardness, but, though he is em- 
barrassed, he continues to go out; he prac- 
tices at every opportunity, and at the end 
of the story he is a regular, and valued, 
member of the team. 

There is no statement of moral values 
here; the author planned his story too clev- 
erly to make them necessary. The hero 
wins, the readers see, because he had cour- 
age and persistence in the face of obstacles. 

This is true of the majority of stories 
published in these magazines: The values 
are built into the stories themselves. In a 
story recently read in The Pioneer, the hero, 
just through high school, is anxious to se- 
cure a job on a newspaper. He knows the 
editor—considers that he has “pull” and will 
get on easily. He discovers pull doesn’t 
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help; but he succeeds because he has per- 
sistence, because he keeps looking for sto- 
ries, because he is willing to start as copy 
boy if he can’t start as a reporter Where 
pull failed, push succeeds 

Notice that both these stories have their 
members in high school rather than private 
school. Stories of preparatory and finishing 
schools are for magazines like St. Nicholas 
and American Girl; the Sunday School pub- 
lications prefer for their school stories to 
be in the democratic setting of the public 
school. 

But school and business life in its vari- 
ous phases is far from the sum total of sub- 
ject matter for you. Your story for girls 
may revolve around a social problem, it may 
be of mystery, of Bible times, of most of 
the activities and interests of the normal girl 
of a conventional family. Your story for 
boys may be laid anywhere from the tropics 
to the poles, and you have adventure, mys- 
tery, humor, exploration and missionary sub- 
jects among those in which the markets are 
interested. 

Success in writing these stories, as in 
writing for other markets, is partly in know- 
ing what to do, and partly in knowing what 
to avoid. Day after day writers are send- 
ing in stories using old plots and ideas— 
and getting them back. Most of the taboos 
listed for the youngsters are in force here, 
and, in addition, I advise you to avoid the 
story of the boy, or girl, who nobly goes 
out to work because the other members of 
his family are too old or sick, the boy or 
girl whose parents are cruel, the youth who 
causes his elders to repent the evil of their 
ways, the story which deals entirely with 
escape, rather than accomplishment, whether 
this escape is from human beings or animals. 

And there is another very important point 
to be considered: The stories must be the 
length the editor wants them; don’t send 
him stories that are longer and expect him 
to make an exception in your case. You 
might as well ask President Hoover to turn 
his political strength over to your favorite 
Democratic candidate. Good strong stories 
that are interesting to the audience for whom 
you are writing and that at the same time 
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imply the moral and social virtues you want 
our children to have—these are the stories 
that bring success. 

There is not space here to discuss stories 
for young men and women in their twen- 
ties, but if you are interested in writing for 
this group which has reached the romantic 
age, write for the magazines appealing to 
them and study them carefully. 

Below is a partial list of markets for your 
guidance. It is wise to send five or ten 
cents postage for one or two sample copies 
of any magazine for which you intend to 
write stories. A few magazines included 
and marked with a star are not sponsored 
by a religious group, but use material simi- 
lar to that discussed. 


Dew Drops (for children four to eight), D. C. 
Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. Stories, 700-900 
words; articles, 50-300 words, explaining “the 
common objects in the child world that are full 
of interest for him.” 


Storyland (children four to eight), Christian 
Board of Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. Stories, 300- 
1,000 words; simple handicraft articles, 300-500 
words. 

Boys and Girls (children four to ten), 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Stories, 500-900 
words. Particularly interested in real stories of 
children’s holidays and games in other lands. 

Junior World (children seven to twelve), Chris- 
tian Board of Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. Stories, 
2,000-2,500 words; articles 100-1,800, with illus- 
trations, of travel, scientific, handicraft interest. 

Junior Life (children four to twelve), Ninth 
and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Stories, 
300-2,200 words. 

The Pioneer (boys nine to fifteen), Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Stories, 2,500-3,000 
words; articles, with illustrations, 700-1,000 words. 

Queen’s Gardens (for girls nine to fifteen). For 
length requirements and address, see The Pioneer. 

*Every Child’s Magazine (children seven to 
fourteen), 109 North Eighteenth Street, Omaha, 
Neb. Stories, 500-2,000 words; travel sketches 
and ‘how to make” articles, with illustrations, 1,800 
words or less. 

What To Do (children nine to twelve), D. C. 
Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. Stories, 2,000- 
2,500 words. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade (nine to fifteen 
years), Fifth and Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. Sto- 
ries, 1,000-2,000 words, articles, 500-1,000 words. 

Boy Life (twelve to seventeen), Ninth and Cut- 
ter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Stories, 1,800-2,000 
words. 
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Boys’ Comrade (thirteen to eighteen), St. Louis, 
Mo. Stories, 2,000-2,540 words; scientific and 
“how to make” articles, 100-1,500 words. 

Boys’ World (thirteen to eighteen), D. C. Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. Stories, 2,000-2,700 
words; scientific and ‘how to make” articles, with 
illustrations, 100-900 words. 

Girls’ Companion, For reader age, length re- 
quirements and address, see Boys’ World. 

Girlhood Days (twelve to seventeen), Ninth 
and Cutter Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Stories, 
1,800-2,000 words. 

Forward (boys or girls, thirteen to seventeen), 
Witherspoon Bilding, Philadelphia, Pa. Stories, 
2,500-3,000 words; articles, with illustrations, up 
to 1,000 words. 

Girls’ Circle (thirteen to seventeen, 2712 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. Stories, 2,000-2,500 words; 
articles, 100-2,000 words. 

*St. Nicholas Magazine (boys and girls twelve 
to eighteen), Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stories up to 3,000 words, articles up to 2,500 
words. Unusually strong plots and excellent writ- 
ing demanded. Good rates. 

Onward (seventeen to twenty-five), Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. Stories up to 3,000 words. 

Young People (seventeen to twenty-five), 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Stories, 2,000- 
3,000 words. 

Young People’s Weekly (seventeen to twenty- 
five), D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Stories, 2,600-3,200 words. 

The American Boy (for boys of high school 
age), 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

American Girl (for girls twelve to eighteen), 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

American Newspaper Boy, 15 West Fifth Street, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Boys’ Life (for boys fourteen to eighteen), 2 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

The Challenge (for young people, seventeen 
years and up), 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Child Life (for two to twelve), Rand, McNally 
& Co., 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Children’s Playtime (for children six to 
fourteen), 1240 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Christian Youth (for teen-age children), 327 
North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Classmate (for eighteen to twenty-four), Meth- 
odith Book Concern, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Cradle Roll Home, 161 Eighth Avenue, 
North, Nashville, Tenn. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Epworth Highroad (sixteen to twenty-four), 
Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Everygirls (for Camp Fire girls), Lyon at 
Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Friend, United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Front Rank (for young people of teen age), 
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Christian Board of Publishers, 2710 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Haversack (for boys ten to seventeen), 
Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Intermediate Weekly (for thirteen to seven- 
teen), Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 

John Martin’s Book (for children up to twelve), 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World (for children 
up to fourteen), 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Junior Home Magazine, 1018 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Junior Joys (for children nine to twelve), Naz- 
arene Publishing Society, 2923 Troost Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Junior Safety Patrol (for teen-age boys), 1791 
Howard Street, Chicago, Iil. 

The Junior Weekly (for children nine to 
twelve), 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Junior World (for children nine to twelve), 
American Baptist Publishing Society, 1701 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kindergarten Primary Magazine (for children 
four to six), 278 River Street, Manistee, Mich. 

The Little Folks (for children five to eight), 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, III. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls (for children nine to 
fourteen), Lutheran Publishing House, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lutheran Young Folks (for older boys and 
girls), Lutheran Publishing House, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Mayflower (for children under nine), Pil- 
grim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Olive Leaf (for boys and girls nine to thir- 
teen), Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Il. 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Our Little Folks (for four to nine), United 
Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio. 

Picture Story Paper (for four to eight), 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Picture World (for children under twelve), 
American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Play Mate, 3025 East Seventy-fifth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Portal (for girls nine to fifteen), Methodist 
Book Concern, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ropeco Magazine (for boys five to sixteen), 
Rogers, Peet-& Co., 842 Broadway, New York. 
Stories (for primary children), Presbyterian 
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Board of Publishing, 420 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Storytime (for children six to nine), Baptist 
Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Story World (for very small children), Amer- 
ican Baptist Publishing Society, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Target (for boys nine to fifteen), Methodist 
Book Concern, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Torchbearer (for girls twelve to seventeen), 
M. E. Church South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Watchword, United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. 

Wee Wisdom (children six to twelve), Unity 
School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The Wellspring (for boys and girls nine to 
thirteen), Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, II. 

Young Israel (for children under sixteen), 3 
East Sixty-fifth Street, New York City. 

The Young People (seventeen years and up), 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, II. 

Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Anderson, Ind. 

Young People’s Paper (for children of teen 
age), 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Youth (for young people of all ages), 917 Tracy 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Youth’s Comrade (for boys and girls of 
high school age), 2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Youth’s World (for boys of teen age), 1703 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Most popular mystery writer today is An- 
thony Abbott, whose books have a plot ap- 
peal that is phenomenal. Writers who have 
a hard time making up plots should read one 
or two of Abbott’s books (any lending li- 
brary) just for the satisfaction of having a 
gentle wistful cry at how it can be done. 





Americana, whose full address we do not 
have, is published from New York City and 
will be a high-class, satirical, humorous 
monthly. Incidentally, Judge, which recent- 
ly went into foreclosure, will continue pub- 
lication. Shuttleworth is still editor. 




















































The “Popular Mechanics” Field 


By Douctas LurToN 


Associate Editor, Fawcett Publications 
and Former Associate Editor, Modern Mechanics and Inventions 


is the beau geste of the free lance. 

Unhappily, perhaps, the grand ges- 
ture must be occasionally supported by less 
fascinating efforts. To this end I have gone 
into practical detail on the easiest of all 
markets for the beginner, and one of the 
best paying markets for the professional. 
This field is the scientific 
or mechanical magazines. 

Publications in this classi- 
fication are seldom over- 
stocked. The features they 
require must be timely; 
surplus stocks being de- 
stroyed as out-dated and 
useless. Consequently there 
is always a ready market 
with the leaders in this 
field. Remuneration is lib- 
eral and prompt, and big 
names mean little for the 
reason that the magazine and not the writer 
has the “fan” following; the idea means 
much more than the writer’s name. 

The observant free lance can find mate- 
rial everywhere—in the newspapers, manu- 
facturing plants, patent attorneys’ offices, 
machine shops, stores where newly issued 
novelties are displayed, government reports, 
meetings of scientific organizations, in their 
homes and their friends’ homes and offices 
—everywhere. 

Two things the free lance must observe 
over all others. His idea or material must 
be new. He must provide photographs or 
rough sketches or both. Invariably the edi- 
tors of mechanics’ magazines look for photo- 
graphs with which to illustrate the articles. 
The better the pictures the more certain the 
sale. In fact, good pictures will often “sell” 
a poorly prepared article, but poor photo- 
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graphs are a handicap which a finely written 
article cannot overcome. 

Articles for these publications range from 
items of not more than one hundred words, 
illustrated by a single photograph or sketch, 
to pieces some 2,500 words in length, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Payment is varied ac- 
cordingly from three dollars to three hun- 
dred and sometimes more 
for a subject suitable for 
illustration on the cover. 
Generally these magazines 
do not make payment on a 
close wordage basis. The 
payment is primarily for 
the idea. 

Examination of an issue 
or two of any of these 
magazines will reveal the 
broad range of subjects 
utilized, and open to the 
skillful free lance an avenue 
down which he may stroll, plucking checks 
from bushes that he never realized were 
bearing cash fruit. In a general way the 
mechanical magazines classify their mate- 
rial as features, photo shorts, “handikinks,” 
and “how-to-build” articles. 

The feature articles must have general 
interest and treat of scientific or mechanical 
subjects, such as new inventions and their 
application, in lengths ranging from 1,000 
to 2,500 words. The subjects are innumer- 
able; anything dealing with attention-arrest- 
ing new inventions, treasure salvaging, 
methods of mining gold, and almost any- 
thing mechanical bearing on money winning 
projects. They may range from the latest 
miracles of the X-ray to the thrills and me- 
chanics of motorcycling or trick home pho- 
tography. 

Futuristic articles on rocket transporta- 
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fare of the future, and the like, are stand- 
ard; and the free lance must present some- 
thing decidedly different to win in this oft- 
trampled field. 

The photo shorts field includes photo- 
graphs of mechanical novelties that are 
attention-arresting, rich in human as well as 
scientific interest. This type 
of material is purchased 
steadily by practically all of 
the popular scientific maga- 
zines at rates of three to 
five dollars and more. The 
photographs should be ac- 
companied by brief explan- 
atory text which includes the names and 
addresses of the persons involved. Photo- 
graphs of household utensils, newly devel- 
oped novelties, are readily salable. And 
whenever the photograph and text deals 
with a manufactured article the name and 
address of the manufacturer must be sup- 
plied so the editors can refer interested 
readers to the manufacturer. 

Under the “‘handikinks” classification come 
ideas such as new uses for automobile inner 
tubes, mew ways of accomplishing easy 
tasks, “gadgets” for the home, office, gar- 
age or shop. These short items, illustrated 
by photographs or rough sketches giving 
magazine staff artists necessary information 
for finished work, are usually purchased on 
the idea basis at from three to five dollars 
and more. These items rarely 
run more than two hundred 
words in length. 

The “how-to-build” articles ex- 
plain simply and clearly the con- 
struction plans for almost “ev- 
erything under the sun” that can 
be constructed by a home crafts- 
man in his own shop. These 
articles may present plans for making light 
airplanes, gliders, boats, midget automobiles, 
automobile trailers, summer camps, radio 
sets, electric novelties, home or shop or of- 
fice furniture—in fact, nearly anything that 
the home worker can “knock together” with 
wood and metal, a lathe, chisel, drill press, 
hammer, and a dozen other tools. 
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Publishers of magazines printing “how- 
to-build” articles derive much of their reve- 
nue from tool manufacturers. Consequently 
they prefer plans which call for the use of a 
wide variety of tools. 

Plans for “how-to-build” articles should 
always be presented with photographs, pref- 
erably snapshots showing step-by-step prog- 
ress of construction. If the 
completed article has mov- 
ing parts the pictures should 
show it in action; if it is, 
for instance, a mantel dec- 
oration, it should be pic- 
tured on the mantel. Draw- 
ings giving the necessary 
dimensions must be included to give the staff 
artists information for more finished draw- 
ings. The list of materials and cost items 
should also be included. Fine writing does 
not count particularly in how-to-build arti- 
cles; simple clarity is much desired. 

The free lance should always keep the 
seasons in mind in preparing his articles. 
In the summer he should prepare his article 
on how to build an ice boat. In the ice boat 
season he should be preparing his articles 
on how to build summer camps and motor 
boats. 

The newest magazine in this field is 
Practical Mechanics, issued by Aeronautical 
Publications, Inc., a Ziff publication ; edited 
by B. G. Davis and John B. Rathbun. The 
address is 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. The first issue of Practical 
Mechanics contained plans for: 
building a light airplane, building 
and operating a simple televisor, 
a home-built “Electric eye,” a 
D. C. motor from the scrap pile, 
an outboard racing boat, a Colo- 
nial bedstead and a buzzer radio 
transmitter. There was also a 
list of shorter articles on a variety of con- 
structional and experimental subjects. Pay- 
ment, one cent on publication. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions, 529 
South Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
with Donald G. Cooley as chief of a staff of 
experts who edit the magazine, offers an 
excellent market for photographs and fea- 
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tures in which human interest is combined 
with the mechanical. 

“We present stories to readers in picture 
form,” says Mr. Cooley, “with diagrams 
explaining the operation of anything which 
might otherwise be obscure. We buy prac- 
tically nothing that is not accompanied by 
photographs, with the exception of handi- 
kinks, short cuts and labor 
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photographs or sketches. Mr. Farmer 
also welcomes “handikinks.” Photographic 
shorts are not used. The constructional 
building angle is stressed in this book ; noth- 
ing of the abstract. Everything is practi- 
cal, slanted to interest home workshop own- 
ers of intelligence. Rates are liberal and 
prompt payment is made on acceptance. 

Everyday Science and Me- 





savers. But we are always 
in a buying mood for articles 
well illustrated with pictures. 
We do not go in particularly 
for abstract science or items 
of interest mainly to techni- 
cal readers. We endeavor to appeal to the 
alert-minded public, interested in keeping 
abreast of developments in this fast-living 
age. 
“We publish scores of how-to-build arti- 
cles in every issue; complete building plans. 
This magazine is well known for its cham- 
pionship of the light airplane, presenting 
two or three complete airplane plans every 
year. And we are among the leaders in the 
presentation of boat building plans of all 
types. We are interested in radio, electrical 
novelties.” 

Mr. Cooley is one of the most eager edi- 
tors in the field, always glad to discuss ideas 
with prospective contributors. His favorite 
feature article length is 1,500 words, rarely 
more than 2,500. The rates are liberal and 
payment is made immediately upon accept- 
ance, 

Mechanical Package Magazine, 529 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn., edited by Weston 
Farmer, is one of the newest 
books in the mechanical-sci- 
entific field, and most novel 
of them all. This is really a 
magazine in a package. It 
contains in addition to features and how-to- 
build articles, complete parts for building 
some mechanical novelty such as an electric 
motor or telegraph key, which appeared in 
the first two issues. This magazine offers 
a limited market for feature material, but 
publishes many how-to-build plans which 
must be well done and well illustrated with 











chanics, 96 Park Place, New 
York, an H. Gernsback pub- 
lication, requests construc- 
tional articles up to 2,000 
words. This book uses com- 
paratively few general fea- 
ture length articles, which average about 
1,000 words in length, but publishes a great 
many photographic shorts (pictures with 
explanatory cutlines). This magazine uses 
many “kinks,” usually with about fifty 
words of text with diagram; and publishes 
many how-to-build plans, particularly for 
home furniture, etc., but rarely plays up to 
more than 500 words of text, depending on 
photographs for presentation of articles. 
This mag seems less insistent on accompany- 
ing photographs than some other books in 
the field. It prints radio, television, and 
metal working ideas. One to two cents on 
publication. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, edited by L. K. Weber, re- 
quires illustrated articles on scientific, me- 
chanical and industrial discoveries. The 
feature articles are of a timely nature, briefly 
played up, rarely using more than about 
1,500 words. One thousand 
words is a better length. 
Photographs are _ required 
and “shorts” are liberally 
used, with explanatory cut- 
lines. 

Mr. Weber requires nov- 
elty and popular general interest for all arti- 
cles, with a good fact background seriously 
treated—nothing light and frivolous. The 
book is addressed to the general reader of 
mechanical interests. It uses many “handi- 
kinks” and numerous how-to-build articles. 
This magazine leans toward radio, home fur- 
niture, models, and any items that are used 
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around the home and add to its beauty—arti- 
cles that would appeal to home workshop 
owners. One to ten cents a word; $3 and 
up for photographs, on acceptance. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, edited by Raymond J. 
Brown, provides an excellent market for 
feature articles, shorts, “handikinks,” and 
construction articles. Its features are of 
general human interest nature with authentic 
scientific background, but non-technical, in 
1,500 to 2,500 words. This book also buys 
many photo shorts with text of 100 words 
or so. The magazine prints many how-to- 
build articles with appeal directed especially 
to amateur craftsmen—house repair articles, 
cabinet work, rather ambitious model proj- 
ects such as ships and stage coaches; and 
many workshop “kinks” and machinery 
projects. The rates are one to ten cents 
with $3 and up for photographs, on accept- 
ance. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., edited by E. A. 
Weishaar, seeks illustrated popular scientific 
and homecraft how-to-build articles varying 
in length from 500 to 1,500 words. This 
book uses shop hints and items on all man- 
ner of new devices. One to four cents, and 
photos $1.50 to $3 on acceptance. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, edited by Fred Shepperd, 
was reported to be overstocked a few weeks 
ago. This magazine uses actual experience 
articles with illustrations dealing with uses 
of central station electricity on farms in 
lengths running up to 1,000. One and one- 
half cents on publication. 

Inventive Age and Patent Market, 718 
East Fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is edit- 
ed by E. A. Darmer. This is a trade jour- 
nal of the inventive field. It uses articles 





Dear Epitor: 

We might purchase a few continuities from 
free-lance writers if the material would be suit- 
able and the price reasonable. We broadcast only 
Bible dramas, missionary dramas, sacred song 
stories and plays from church history and secu- 
lar history. 

Rapio Station KFUO, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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dealing with inventions, suggestions for 
needed inventions, new uses, methods or 
novelty of idea. Twenty-five cents an inch; 
photos, $1, on publication. 


Scientific American, 24 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, edited by O. D. Munn, 
is the most scientific of all magazines in this 
group, in fact, hardly to be classed with 
magazines of general mechanical appeal. 
This book calls for scientific, technical arti- 
cles popularly presented. Authoritative 
presentation is the keynote here. The pre- 
ferred length of articles seems to be about 
1,500 words. Not a market for “handi- 
kinks” and uses few shorts. Does not use 
how-to-builds, but is interested in patents. 
More likely to be overstocked than other 
books in this group. 


The adroit free lance will see numerous 
ways in which to make one investigation pro- 
duce more than one manuscript sale. The 
writer of an article dealing with aviation, 
may, while securing data for an article for 
Modern Mechanics and Inventions find ma- 
terial that, properly slanted in not too tech- 
nical a way, may prove suitable for a tech- 
nical magazine dealing with broader airplane 
topics. The writer visiting a furniture 
manufacturer to secure information for an 
article for Popular Mechanics, will, if he is 
wise, endeavor to secure at the same time 
definite news of the furniture trade for a 
trade publication in that field. 


Faithful study of the Writer’s DiGest 
market lists will reveal innumerable publica- 
tions open to articles which can be developed 
by the writer of mechanical articles as a 
well-paying by-product. 


Many free lance writers for the scientific- 
mechanical magazines are annually receiv- 
ing thousands of dollars for the hundreds 
received by writers who refrain from pro- 
ducing anything but fiction or general fea- 
ture articles for a general market. Better 
yet, many free lancers combine their fiction 
writing with the production of features for 
mechanical magazines; devoting off days, 
when fiction does not flow, to the search 
for and production of mechanical articles. 












































The Western Story 


Work up some real enthusiasm for your western heroes; if you breathe life 
into their veins they will work out new plot combinations for themselves. 


By AuGust LENNIGER 


HAT’S wrong with our typewriter 
\X/ cowboys? They seem to need a 
new bag of tricks, for editors are 
complaining of the scarcity of westerns 
they can buy with enthusiasm. Yet thou- 
sands of ordinary messes of western plot- 
tage go begging. 
When Mr. A. A. Wyn, 


read it over in a critical frame of mind a 
few days later, they would find many flaws 
that are immediately apparent to the edi- 
torial reader. In most instances they would 
find a good many ways in which they could 

improve their stories. 
“And,” Mr. Wyn added, “there’s a sec- 
ond reason that accounts for 





editor of Magazine Publish- 
ers, Inc., asked me to do this 
article on Western Trails in 
the hope that an analysis of 
its editorial policy might 
bring in some really out- 
standing stories, I asked him 


An analysis 
of the editorial 
requirements of 


Western Trails 


a lot of our rejection slips. 
We find a great many stories 
that are entirely foreign to 
our policy. Some of them are 
good stories, too, but if the 
authors had taken the trouble 
to read a couple of issues of 
Western Trails, they’d have 











the question that’s on the tip 








of your tongue as you read 
this—“How in the heck can a western be 
made different?” 

“In character,’ he came back at me im- 
mediately. ‘The hero doesn’t have to be a 
gun-wizard ; he can be a man who has cer- 
tain clearly-defined character traits, and 
through these oddities he is able to over- 
come the obstacles in his path. The trouble 
with the majority of the western stories 
that fail is that the characters are not suffi- 
ciently emphasized to become real; they are 
mere gun-dummies. But when you let 
loose a real hero who has some individuality, 
he’s just bound to run amuck and get into 
complications that will originate some new 
plot combinations before you know it.” 

Which seemed a reasonable morsel for 
thought. 

I decided to fish for additional informa- 
tion. “In just what respects do the major- 
ity of manuscripts submitted to you fail?” 

“I would say offhand that the writers 
hadn’t put enough work into them,” he an- 
swered. “The stories are only ‘half-baked.’ 
If writers would put aside their work and 
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saved postage as well as their 
time and ours. We get dozens of western 
stories that have no woman interest, north- 
ern stories other than mounted police, 
western stories featuring airplanes—obvi- 
ously the writers have mailed their manu- 
scripts promiscuously. Those who sell to 
us have studied our policy and really co- 
operate by giving us the exact types of fic- 
tion we are open to.” 

Which last bit of advice, seems to have 
been voiced before in these pages. We had 
best heed it, and get down to our study of 
Western Trails. 

It is a mistake to consider Western Trails 
a typical western romance magazine because 
it insists upon a woman interest in every 
story; the fiction it uses is always from the 
masculine viewpoint and is essentially the 
fast-action, suspense-gripping adventure 
story, but with a background woman-interest 
that usually motivates the action. The edi- 
torial policy of Western Trails is decidedly 
individual, and stories must be tailored to 
suit. 

The type of western for which there is 
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the greatest demand at Western Trails is 
the fast-moving, strongly-plotted rangeland 
adventure story in which the action is mo- 
tivated to some extent by a girl’s presence 
in the plot, but which does not let down 
its high pitch of suspense in order to permit 
love-making. “The Sudden-Disaster Gent,” 
by Lester Dent, in the April issue is an ex- 
cellent illustration of this type. It is also 
a fine example of strong individual charac- 
terization. Consider this 
opening paragraph: 


The peewee-sized gent was not 
much to look at. But it was 
evident he was a lot to look out 
for. His knobby hands had ten- 
dons like colt barrels and hairs 
as big as shingle nails. Some- 
body had stood on his nose in 
the past. The rest of his face looked like it had 
been walked on many times. Catawampus across 
the top of his head, his hair had a permanent 
part. His neck resembled a bundle of wire haw- 
sers on which the skin had been painted. 


This introduction of the hero is decidedly 
more impressive than mentioning him by 
name only and declaring that he’s a range- 
ranny as many western writers would have 
considered sufficient. The reader cannot 
help but be intrigued by this rather salty 
hombre Mr. Dent so well portrays in a few 
vivid strokes, particularly when in the sec- 
ond paragraph he awakes from his range 
bedroll to find a young woman, who is bound 
hand and foot, lying within a few feet of 
him in some sagebrush. And as Craggy 
Storms jumps up, two men, one of them 
wearing a sheriff’s star, attempts his cap- 
ture. 

Right in the first five hundred words this 
story gets well under way; our interest is 
aroused in a clearly-defined character whom 
we can really visualize, and suspense created 
by a startling development. Immediately 
we get into real action; there is no drawn- 
out, narrative explanation of setting, char- 
acters’ antecedents or outline of situation. 
Editorially speaking, there are no “weather 
reports ;” no wasted words. 

Crossing a ridge in flight, Craggy comes 
upon a man riding side-saddle and holding 
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five horses. “One of his legs was not as 
straight as the other. His hair was salted 
with gray over the ears, although he was 
not much older than thirty,” the author de- 
scribes him. Here we have a second char- 
acter who is sufficiently individualized to be 
more than a name. Craggy tells him to get 
off his horse, emphasizing the order with his 
guns, but the young man seems rather 
friendly and talkative as he obeys. He is 
Skipper Edwards, war vet- 
eran, cook and general helper 
on the Slash Circle. He tells 
Craggy that the girl planted 
by him was Miss Vicks Cox, 
drugged by her half-brother, 
Split Cox, and used as a 
pawn to frame Craggy on a 
kidnapping charge. Before 
he makes his getaway, Craggy lightly hits 
Edwards with his gun so that Slash Circle 
men will believe he had been overpowered. 

Safely on his way, Craggy muses over a 
letter he withdraws from his pocket. It 
is from E. A. Cox, foreman of the Slash 
Circle, and advises Mr. King, the new owner 
who has taken it over in payment of a debt, 
that the ranch is losing money. The letter 
also suggested that Mr. King might save the 
expense of sending his man, Craggy Storms, 
as Mr. Cox could handle sale of the ranch 
satisfactorily. 

Since he has come in spite of the note, 
Mr. Cox and his henchmen seem inclined 
to give him a hearty welcome, Craggy 
muses. 

Craggy spends the evening in the saloon 
in the nearby town. A man suddenly ac- 
cuses him of having kidnapped Miss Vicks; 
the lights suddenly are extinguished and 
Craggy feels himself grabbed from behind ; 
his gun ‘is pulled and fired twice, then 
dropped to the floor. The lights come on 
again and his accuser lies dead on the floor. 

Our hero is about to attempt a getaway 
when Split Cox and other Slash Circle men 
walk in and demand his surrender. Once 
more the lights go out, this time from flying 
lead; Skipper Edwards at the window has 
come to Craggy’s assistance. Outside, 
Craggy picks up Edwards and carries him 
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on his back toward the livery stable corral. 
Enroute, Edwards explains that Split Cox 
had accomplished the double purpose of get- 
ting rid of a man who had been demanding 
too big a cut of the crooked foreman’s thefts 
and of framing Craggy of his murder. Cox 
had snatched Craggy’s gun through the 
window and shot the man. For seven years 
Cox has been stealing the Slash Circle 
calves, and he was now desperate to keep 
the representative of the 
new owner off the range. 

Edwards confesses that 
the only reason he’s stayed 
with the Slash Circle is be- 
cause of Miss Vicks. She 
is now at the ranch with 
only one man on guard. 

Craggy rides out alone. 
He overpowers the bat- 
eared guard and is about to force him to 
write a confession when he finds himself 
looking into the business-end of a Win- 
chester in the hands of the girl. Bat-Ears 
immediately takes advantage and Craggy is 
a prisoner. 

Our hero suffers considerable abuse at 
hands of Split Cox upon this villain’s ar- 
rival, but the tables are suddenly turned by 
appearance of Edwards. In ensuing fight, 
in which the girl takes part, aiding her half- 
brother, both Edwards and Craggy are 
overpowered. 

Cox, however, overplays his hand when 
he gloats how he’s going to shoot Edwards 
and make it appear that Craggy did it in 
attempted escape; he tells Miss Vicks she 
will be his witness. Only then does she 
realize true state of affairs and change sides, 
starting fight anew, which gives Craggy his 
chance to go into action. Bat-Ear and Split 
Cox are soon hors de combat. 

When Craggy regains consciousness the 
sheriff tells him that before he cashed in, 
Bat-Ears had confessed, and that Miss Cox 
had just signed a bill of sale returning the 
cattle her half-bother had stolen to the Slash 
Circle. Craggy stiffly gets up and starts to 
leave. Edwards intercepts him; says sheriff 
just handed him a deed to the Slash Circle 
signed by Mr. King. 


Waiter’s Dicest 








Rarely if ever may the hero cross 
the line and leave the range 









Craggy laughs. “Do you always want to 
be a cook?” he asks. Then he hints that 
Craggy Storms might be King; that King 
is an outlaw with a price on his head and is 
leaving at once for Mexico. He had merely 
come to see the ranch he had won in a 
poker game. And he asks Edwards to mail 
him an invitation to the wedding, even 
though he won’t be able to attend. 

Primarily through its characterization, 
but also in its action, this 
story is skillfully given a 
“different twist” that en- 
tirely overshadows its ba- 
sically old plot situation. 

Mr. Wyn asked me to 
particularly point out the 
mystery angle that creeps 
into this story by Lester 
Dent through its plot com- 
plications. Western Trails is looking for 
western action stories that have a mystery 
element, but this does not necessarily mean 
a murder on the range. But the broadening 
of Western Trails’ policy to include this 
mystery angle will permit writers to work 
out some new plot combinations in the west- 
ern theme. Understand, this does not mean 
that mystery stories are wanted, but that 
Western Trails can use a story in each issue 
in which a mystery element is tied up with 
the basic fundamental western theme. 

In the second place, in Western Trails’ 
requirements comes the action story wherein 
the romantic angle is more pronounced, 
where it considerably motivates the action, 
but still not to the extent of dominating the 
story. Western Trails does not use the sim- 
ple western love story. 


“The Borrowed Brand,” by Paul Evan 
Lehman, in the January issue, illustrates the 
extent to which the romantic angle can be 
carried. Johnny Hale rides into the AT 
ranch which he has just bought, at a good 
bargain with all his savings, from a young 
man he had met in a nearby town. He 
makes himself at home in the kitchen of the 
ranchhouse and is very much surprised to 
find a girl walking in on him. She treats 
him as an intruder, and tells him to get out 
when he’s finished supper. Johnny sees an 
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unpleasant task ahead of informing her that 
he’s the new owner. 

While preparing his meal an ugly charac- 
ter, whom the girl addresses as Calder, 
makes his appearance. Johnny overhears 
their conversation. Calder asks for her 
brother, and Letty Thorne says she. doesn’t 
know where he is; then she pleads with Cal- 
der to leave Art alone, to cease playing on 
his weaknesses. Calder tries to force his 
attentions upon the girl, and Johnny steps 
in and sends him about his business at the 
point of a six-gun. Understanding now 
- that her brother had sold the ranch to him 

without her knowledge, Johnny asks Miss 

Thorne for a job, and he is hired. 

As Johnny is repairing the bunkhouse, 
Sheriff Benson arrives. He informs Letty 
that there has been a stage holdup, and is 
suspicious of Johnny until he can prove an 
alibi. He also asks for Art, but leaves 
when Letty says her brother is still out 
hunting strays. 

As Art has failed to return and Letty is 

very worried, Johnny watches from the 
bunkhouse; he sees the sheriff ride up and 
hide near the house. An hour later, Art 
arrives. Johnny slips to a kitchen window 
and watches. Unaware of Johnny’s pres- 
ence, the sheriff is also watching through 
another window. Johnny sees Art drop a 
package into the curtained kitchen cupboard ; 
Art is very nervous and obviously appre- 
_ hensive as Letty asks him where he has 
been and tells him the sheriff had wanted 
to question him about the stage holdup. Then 
Sheriff Benson demands entrance, and ar- 
rests Art for the stage holdup. While this 
is taking place, Johnny has slipped his hand 
unnoticed into the cupboard and extracted 
the stolen money; he gets his horse and 
rides away. When Benson wants to use his 
evidence which he has seen Art hide, it is 
gone. The sheriff hears Johnny’s horse and 
starts in pursuit. 

Letty accuses Art when they are alone; 
she knows Johnny is taking the blame for 
him. Art blames it on Calder, to whom he 
had lost in gambling; says Calder forced 
him to hold up the stage, but that he had 
made off with the money alone and intended 
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to return it. 

Calder arrives during this explanation 
and is about to settle with Art for double- 
crossing him, when Johnny Hale returns. 
Calder and Johnny shoot it out, Calder col- 
lapsing. Johnny feels a gun jammed in his 
back. Sheriff Benson tells him he’s under 
arrest for the stage holdup. 

“There’s your dead outlaw—you'll find 
the evidence on him!” Johnny tells Benson, 
pointing to Calder. (Yes, Johnny had 
planted the money on Calder, but since his 
motives were of the best, we must excuse 
him.) The sheriff leaves with Calder’s body 
and the stolen money. And Letty and 
Johnny decide to go into partnership in more 
ways than one. 

Western Trails is also open to northern 
stories, but they must be of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, and must contain women 
interest in similar proportions to their west- 
ern stories. But, only a few such stories 
are used, not more than one in an issue. 

Many writers attempting the western 
story make the mistake of introducing air- 
planes, machine-guns, automobiles, radios or 
other modern devices, believing that they are 
enhancing the sales value of their story by 
these “new angles.” 

It is also important to know what is not 
wanted ; here are a few very trite themes 
that have decidedly outworn their welcome 
at Western Trails: 

1. The misunderstood hero, apparently 
in league with outlaws, who gets in wrong 
with the heroine, and who evidently turns 
out to be her best friend as well as a United 
States marshal or deputy sheriff in disguise. 

2. The loose-footed cowboy who gets a 
job at a ranch which the heroine has man- 
aged alone since death of her Dad. Heroine 
is being cheated by crooked foreman or 
neighbor who also is trying to force her 
hand in marriage, and hero frustrates the 
nefarious scheme. 

3. That very trite situation in which the 
dyed-in-the-wool villain holds the mortgage 
on the heroine’s ranch and demands his 
pound of flesh or he will put her out upon 
the cold, cold range with our hero 
to the rescue! 
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4. The plot in which either the foreman 
or the heroine’s kid brother is in league with 
the rustlers. 


ECAUSE it insists upon the romantic 

angle, the leading characters in Western 
Trails are invariably youthful; this is no 
market for the story of the old-timer staging 
a come-back. Nor will Western Trails con- 
sider first-person stories. 

The most readily salable short story 
lengths for this magazine are between 4,000 
and 6,000 words; novelettes can range from 
10,000 to a maximum of 18,000 words in 
length. 

The mediocrity that is so evident in the 


majority of western stories written is due 
to their failing to get under the reader’s 
skin; they are mere vague cowboy names 
moving through a blur of gunsmoke. The 
reader doesn’t know what they were all 
about five minutes after he’s finished them. 
They are too obviously machine-made ; they 
lack sincerity. 

Perhaps western writers are making the 
mistake of seeking originality in plot situ- 
ations—the real source is in creating a char- 
acter who shows some signs of life, who 
has a personality that will capture the read- 
er’s imagination. Such a character, put into 
even a fundamentally old plot situation, is 
going to work out some complications of 
his own that will be intriguingly new. 





Vitalizing Characters 


By Dr. RicHarp BurToNn 


sent among critics that the greatest gift 

and accomplishment that can be pos- 
sessed by the writer of fiction is the power 
of character portrayal. You can prove this 
in two ways. First, by asking (closing your 
eyes as you do it) by what test you remem- 
ber longest the major novelists. Is it not by 
the men and women they have created, held 
in affectionate memory by you? No ques- 
tion about it. And you may also settle it 
by a direct appeal to literary history. 

What novelists are most widely known, 
live beyond their own day, are a sort of 
common property for all who read, think, 
and enjoy literature? Again, must we not 
name Dickens, for an English example, with 
his thousand and more delightful people, 
still quoted, laughed at, fondly treasured by 
a host of readers, though the author has 
been over sixty years in his grave? And is 
it not Balzac, with characters running up 
to nearly two thousand, France’s mightiest 
novelist and perhaps the greatest writer of 
fiction for all time? 

It is this magic creative power of sending 
forth human creatures into the world of 
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imagination so that often they seem more 
real than the actual persons of our daily 
contact, which places authors in the front 
rank. And just for this reason it is vastly 
important for any writer of fiction to culti- 
vate the ability to make us see, believe in, 
and like in some way these puppets of his 
fancy. 

So the fundamental question is, How can 
it be done? And the plain answer, stripped 
of all verbiage, subtlety, and finesse is, it 
must be done by the use of words. Words 
are to the writer what the various colors of 
paint are on the palette of the artist. They 
are the only thing he can use, to produce 
his effects. 

There are three main ways of doing this: 
This author can, as a third party, describe 
his folk; or he can make them talk; or talk 
and act. There you are, three ways and 
no more. And authors of skill and high 
position usually use all three ways, often 
blending them, sometimes favoring one more 
than the other, according to the nature of 
the story and also according to their genius 
—for a writer follows instinctively his best 
interests in such a case. 
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An author, then, makes us acquainted with 
one of his characters by telling us in de- 
scription how such a person looked: how 
he dressed, walked, sat, and all the rest of 
it. He ther puts into the character’s mouth 
a manner of speaking which shall help to 
make such individual distinctive, unlike any- 
body else, perhaps with some little odd man- 
nerism or quaint unusualness which is an 
aid to our clearer seeing. 

There is an enormous difference between 
some conventional detailing of an author’s 
heroine, for instance, with items, blue eyes, 
rosy cheeks, red lips (none of which makes 
you see that particular person) ; and some 
out of the common, striking little descriptive 
touch which, in a trice, flashes that whole 
personality onto the retina of your mind’s 
eye, so that you never forget it. 

I recall no finer illustration of this in all 
English fiction than Barrie’s giving a “crook- 
ed smile” to Grisel in “Tommy and Grisel” 
and its predecessor, “Sentimental Tommy” 
—two truly great English novels by a son 
of genius. To say that a heroine has a 
crooked smile does not sound promising. 
But when a first-class novelist makes his 
central woman so lovable that all fiction 
readers remember her with smiles and tears, 
and then qualifies her winsome appearance 
by that one fact that there was a little twist 
to her smile, it actually adds to Grisel’s 
charm as much as if it were a fascinating 
dimple in her cheek. A bold stroke, that 
was, and an immense success, as every 
reader of the novel will testify. 

By the use, then, of adjectives, adverbs 
(like adjectives in that they also are a de- 
vice for qualifying nouns or verbs), and de- 
scriptive phrases which more fully envisage 
the characters in a book, does a trained au- 
thor paint, stroke by stroke, until the whole 
personality is revealed to us. Certain hints 
on handling words, seen to be so vital in the 
result, may be given. 

Most obvious of all, avoid as you would 
the foul fiend, all the wornout stale adjec- 
tives which by frequent use for endless 
years have lost all freshness and piquancy: 
exactly like a coin long in use on which you 
can hardly make out the superscription. 
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These banal cliches stereotype rather than 
improve a piece of fiction. 

The next bit of advice is this: be laconic. 
The more concise you are in the use of de- 
scriptive words and phrases, the better for 
your style, the more effectively will you build 
up a definite, clear picture of your imagined 
person. However obvious and simple this 
may sound, it is of first importance, and 
famous writers violate it, to the injury of 
their work and reputation. Even a colossus 
like Walter Scott weakens his painting 
power by sometimes using two, three, even 
four adjectives to prop up his noun, when 
one would have been far stronger in secur- 
ing clear-portrayal. 

Any schoolboy today can point out these 
numerous examples of Sir Walter’s care- 
lessness, which is exactly what it was, his 
willingness to impoverish rather than re- 
vise; it is notorious that he wrote, threw 
the page on the floor, and never saw his 
words again until the printed book was put 
in his hands. Here is one illustration; hun- 
dreds might be given: In “Jvanhoe” a 
knight is described as bearing the look of 
“a bold, daring and enterprising man,” and 
a hermit whose guest he is, is pictured as 
of “a bold, bluff countenance, with broad, 
black eyebrows, a well-turned forehead, and 
cheeks as round and vermilion as those of 
a trumpeter, from which descended a long 
and curling black beard.” Remove a few 
of these adjectives, and a stronger, clearer 
effect is secured. Be it understood, how- 
ever, that this is but a slight blemish on 
the noble qualities of Sir Walter’s style. He 
commanded the “grand manner” that befits 
his historical themes, and no one since has 
surpassed him in it. But he was an im- 
provisor of genius rather than a polished 
stylist. 

It has long been my conviction that the 
Scandinavian writers, people like Hamsun, 
Boyer, Lagerlof, Undset, and the lamented 
Rolvaag have a peculiar quality of terse 
idiomatic use of language which, even when 
translated into English, differentiates them 
from the Anglo Saxon writers. Rolvaag, 
living long in this country, yet writing in 
Norwegian which was then rendered into 
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our own speech, in his latest (and since he 
has gone, probably his last) novel, offers an 
excellent example in “Their Fathers’ God”: 


“Fair weather and dead calm. Molten sun 
and a quivering sky. And always when 
evening came on, vagabond clouds drifted 
together out in the west bathed in 
a sea of red hot fringes of gold. The 
gold died slowly away in the amber dusk. 
e Each morning found the heavens 
swept clean and glistening. Not a sign of 
rain in the whole dried-up sky.” 


To realize how true and fine this is, try 
either to add or subtract from it. Each 
adjective, as well as noun, each descriptive 
phrase, as for instance, “died slowly away,” 
is exactly needed, no surplusage possible. 

William Faulkner is a young southern 
writer much hailed, along with Ernest Hem- 
ingway, as one of the hopes of American 
fiction. In his book of this season, “These 
Thirteen” (short stories), occurs this: 


“A fireman named Homer Barron, a Yankee 
—a big, dark, ready man, with a big voice 
and eyes lighter than his face.” 


The italics are mine. I do not think such 
a description is altogether happy, for the 
simple reason that no picture is conveyed 
to me of eyes that are lighter than the face 
they are set in. Doubtless the author has 
such a definite picture; but he has failed to 
convey it to at least one reader. The impres- 
sion derived from this author’s “Sanctuary,” 
hailed as his masterpiece, is that he has still 
a great deal to learn before he reaches an 
assured style suited to his subject matter. 


No literary master of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had a greater gift of interpretative ad- 
jectives or phrases, to limn character and 
set the scene than Robert Louis Stevenson. 
His works teem with illustrations of the 
statement. In his unfinished masterpiece, 
“Weir of Hermiston,’ upon which he was 
writing the day of his death, occurs the fol- 
lowing. The italicized words draw atten- 
tion to this power of creative description: 


“Late the same night, after a disordered 
walk, Archie was admitted to Lord Glenal- 
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mond’s dining room where he sat, with a book 
upon his knee, beside three frugal coals of 
fire. In his robes upon the bench, Glenalmond 
had a certain air of burliness; plucked of 
these, it was a maypole of a man that rose 
unsteadily from his chair to give his visitor 
welcome.” 


Notice how the words to which I draw 
attention, each of them unhackneyed and un- 
expected, serve to build, little by little, a 
definite picture of the man. It is by such 
touches, unobtrusive as they seem, but po- 
tent, that character drawing is successful in 
skilled hands. 


Dialogue, of course, is most useful for the 
direct portrayal of human beings. The 
present-day freedom in “roughening up” 
characters has had a curious effect on this 
matter of word painting in personal portrait- 
ure. The constant introduction, both in 
fiction and stage plays, of the coarsest and 
most profane language, has resulted in large- 
ly defeating its own ends. When low-down 
and impious words are bandied about, the 
effect aimed at; namely, emphasis, strength, 
shock, is lost in the very frequency of the 
use. If language has been circumspect 
through most of a book or drama, one lone- 
some damn is extremely effective. Plays of 
the past in thus conservatively introducing 
such a word or epithet, got just what was 
wanted: what on the stage is known as 
“punch.” But plays nowadays, as well as 
novels, so steadily interlard the dialogue with 
profanity of high tension, as to lose en- 
tirely the desired reaction from reader or 
auditor. The common excuse for such ex- 
cess is, “Life is like that, and we are out to 
depict Life, whatever the shock to sensitive 
nerves.” 


The reply is, Art is mot Life, nor ever 
will be: it is a selective representation of 
Life, cutting out much for reasons of good 
taste, saving of time, and keeping the re- 
cipient’s mind on the main things. In writ- 
ing your fiction, then, with the object in mind 
to give a clear idea of some man or woman 
of chief importance in the story, remember 
that one or two effective strokes, some de- 
scriptive adjective or adverb, verb or noun 
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(all parts of speech are contributory) will 
do far more in presenting the complete pic- 
ture, than overloading in the manner I men- 
tion. 

For a famous and magnificent case of 
character revelation by one explosive stroke, 
let me point to that scene in Trollpe’s “The 
Last Chronicle of Barset,” where the gaunt 
threadbare priest, Mr. Crawley, before 
Bishop Proudie for a matter of discipline, 
and in the presence of Mrs. Proudie, the 
bishop’s bumptious and intensely officious 
and objectionable wife pays no attention to 
her constant buttings-in the conversation, 
until at last he turned on her with two words 
in an ejaculation worth a carload of the usual 
swearing so familiar today. He merely 
cried, “Peace, woman!” But it was suffi- 
cient. The bishop jumped out of his chair 
at hearing the wife of his bosom called a 
woman. But he jumped rather in admira- 
tion than in anger. “Woman!” said Mrs. 
Proudie, rising to her feet as though she 
really intended some personal encounter. 


“Madame,” said Mr. Crawley, “you should 
not interfere in these matters. You simply 
debase your husband’s high office. The distaff 
were more fitting for you!” 


All who love English Letters in its best 
moments love that passage. And it stands 
out in high relief as illustrating the prin- 
ciple of right character making. Nothing 
but two, utterly ordinary, unsentional 
words, but the exclamation reverbrates down 
the years with the force of a knock-down 
blow. Given the characters, and as a revela- 
tion of the three persons in that Prelate’s 
Episcopal Palace, they are incomparable. 

Mrs. Proudie stands, full-length, revealed 
as a woman snob. The hen-pecked bishop 
is unforgettable. And the austere, heroic 
clergyman, Crawley, with his contempt for 
worldliness in the very religious circles 
where it should not be, makes a portrait to 
hang forever on memory’s walls. 

In condemning the too free use of de- 
‘criptive words and phrases in dialogue we 
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are not, of course, denying that to make 
some character in humble life or low life 
talk as they would in actuality is a first-rate 
way to give such a person reality and flavor. 
Nothing could be more helpful in the proc- 
ess of building up character. And it must 
be said of our time, that compared with the 
past, there is substantial gain in verisimil- 
tude through the depiction of folk not only 
in their habit as they lived but in the very 
accents and manner of speech. Go back, for 
example, to a great romance maker like 
Fenimore Cooper with his tales of trappers 
and Indians, and you will be surprised to 
note how, on one page, he makes his Natty 
Bumpo talk in dialect, on another puts par- 
lor English into his mouth. Today, in so 
great a writer, this would never occur. 

But there is a restriction we need to make, 
in thinking of revealing character by means 
of the unconventional words and phrases 
suitable to the time, place and degree of 
culture possessed by the person in ques- 
tion, Maristan Chapman (a name to indicate 
both husband and wife) have given us sev- 
eral highly enjoyable novels of the Tennes- 
see mountain people, the latest of which is 
“The Weather Tree,” a recent Book League 
of America selection. But sometimes these 
authors introduce language which no reader 
of general education will have ever met, so 
that the meaning must be guessed at, or 
passed over entirely. ‘The brother and sis- 
ter were fere together,” for instance, would 
seem to be hardly justifiable; however, it 
may pleasantly smack of the soil. Often, to 
my observation, writers in reporting the talk 
of negroes, or foreigners of various sorts, 
go too far in this direction. It is one of 
the merits of Barrie that, in picturing his 
Scotch peasants, he does not fail to give the 
full color of the dialect while always stop- 
ping short of the obscurity that overdoing 
such speech might readily result in. Be 
chary of dialect in dialogue, yet hold it a 
precious adjunct in conveying the lineaments 
and equally the soul of your imagined per- 
sons: that is the rule and best practice. 














































National Contest Announcements 


Compiled by MapELINE ARCHER 


(Member 1931 All-America Contest Team) 


Contests grouped under heads which indicate their type. 


Short Story 


Medical Horrors, Room 1205, 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, offers $1,000 in 
prizes—$500 to $25 for stories of horrible 
experience in medicine. Closes May 31. 
(Write above for information. ) 


Physical Culture Magazine, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York City, offers $500 to $50 
(six prizes) for stories of success, love, 
romance, adventure; 3,000 
words or less. Closes June 1. 

Liberty Weekly, 1926 
Broadway, New York City, 
offers $5,000 in prizes for 
“First Stories.” Fourteen 
stories will be accepted and 
paid for in sums ranging 
from $1,000 down to $250. Word limit: 
2,500 words or less. Print name and ad- 
dress on upper right-hand corner of first 
page and upon the envelope. Closes May 
12. (See a copy for details.) 

The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y., offers 
100 prizes, $100 to $5, for best vacation 
travel stories. (Rail or steamship trips dur- 
ing 1932.) Write Travel Editor, above, for 
details. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy 
offer a prize of $250 for best story on the 
life of early colonists in the southern states. 
Employ fictional form and limit of 6,000 
words. Story must be original and unpub- 
lished. Submit under pen name with au- 
thor’s real name enclosed in sealed envel- 
ope; outside to bear title of story and pen 
name. (Enclose return postage.) Limited 
to one story a person. Address Mrs. John 
H. Anderson, 707 West Morgan Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. Closes June 15. 
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Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City, offers $100 each for five stories of 
true experiences; about 2,000 words. Ad- 
dress Real Experience Editor, above. 

American Forests, 1727 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., pays $10 monthly for 
each accepted story on “The Smartest Thing 
My Dog Ever Did.” (Send photo of dog 
if possible.) 

Battle Stories, 529 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., offers 
$50 monthly for best true ex- 
perience stories of front-line 
action. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, offers $10 for each love 
story published. (Personal 
love story.) Tell what happened from the 
time you met until the culmination of your 
romance. Address “My Own Love Story 
Editor,” above. 


Dream W orld, 1926 Broadway, New York 
offers $100 for true love (first person) 
stories. (Under 3,500 words.) 


Dodd, Mead and Company-Pictorial Re- 
view, 222 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City, offers $10,000, plus royalties, for 
a best novel. Any American or Canadian 
author is eligible who has not published a 
novel in book form. Write to Pictorial Re- 
view, First Novel Competition, for rules and 
entry blank. Closes July 1, 1932. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. offers $20,000 
for the best novel submitted during contest. 
Write to Literary Agents, Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., 10 East Forty-ninth Street, New York 
City, for particulars. 
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Letters and Essay Contests 
Allen-A Hosiery Co. offers weekly prizes 
of $500 cash or a tour. Obtain entry blank 
which contains rules and details from any 
Allen-A dealer. Last contest, May 26. 

Dr. Miles Medical Co. offers $2,000 in 
cash prizes for letters of 300 words or less 
about. Alka Seltzer (effervescent tablets). 
Closes June 30. Address Dr. Miles Medical 
Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Bureau Farmer, 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, IIl., offers a prize of $20 
monthly for letters describing cover page. 


International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., offers $20 and three prizes 
of books for best letter on “What I Con- 
sider the Most Representative American 
Novel from 1900 to 1931 inclusive, and 
Why.” Closes August 15. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City, pays at space rates for letters on “Bet- 
ter Business” from business men and 
women. 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City, offers three prizes, $25, $10 and $5 
for best letters (criticism); three prizes, 
$15, $10 and $5 for best letters of advice 
to problem letters appearing in the Home 
Problems Forum. Necessary to see maga- 
zine. 

Keystone Steel and Wire Co., 539 Indus- 
trial Street, Peoria, IIl., offers $1,775 in 85 
cash prizes ranging from $500 down, for 
best letters of not more than 500 words on 
“How does Good Woven Wire Fence Help 
Increase Farm Profits?” Write them for 
entry blank and folder. Open to all. Closes 
May 9. 

Photoplay, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City, offers $25, $10 and $5 
monthly for best 150-word letters of criti- 
cism of motion pictures, actors, etc. Ad- 
dress Brickbats and Bouquets Department 
of Photoplay. 

Screenland, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City, offers monthly prizes of 
$20, $10 and $5 for letters on “movie sub- 
jects” for their Hoots and Hoorays De- 
partment. (150 word limit.) 

Motion Picture, 1501 Broadway, New 
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York City, offers monthly prizes of $20, $10 
and $5 for constructive letters; 200 word 
limit. Address: Lawrence Reid, editor, 
above address. 


Movie Mirror, 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City, offers $20, $10 and five 
prizes of $1 each month for constructive 
letters. 

Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City, offers $20, $10 and $5 for best letters 
on “What Phase of the Movies Most In- 
terests You?” Or you may criticise play- 
ers and pictures. Keep within 200 words. 
Address: Letter Page, above. (Monthly 
offer.) 

Silver Screen, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City, offers $15, $10 and $5 
monthly for constructive letters published 
in Love and Hisses Department of the 
magazine ; 200 word limit. Address: Love 
and Hisses, above. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Cash prizes of $25, $15, $10 
and $5 for each additional letter published 
on “The Happiest Moment of My Life.” 
Address all letters to Dept. H. M., above. 
Also three cash prizes of $15, $10 and $5 
for best letters on “How the Charm Depart- 
ment Has Helped Me.” Limit letters to 
300 words and send them to The Charm 
Lady, care of True Romances. Also, 15 
cash prizes for letters of criticism. See 
magazine for details. 

Thrilling Detective, 570 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, offers $15, $10 and $5 for 
filling out a “Readers’ Choice” coupon 
printed in the magazine. 

West, Garden City, N. Y., offers $25 
(twice monthly) for best letter on “West- 
ern subject.” Also, small prizes for jokes, 
limericks, etc., about cowboys and the West. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York City, offers $10, $5 and $3 
monthly for letters of criticism. 

Sears, Roebuck Co. offer $5,000 in prizes 
—$2,000 down—for best letters on Coldspot 
Electric Refrigerator. Obtain information 
from nearest branch of the company. 

U.S. School of Music, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, offers a $1,075 grand piano 
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and 99 cash prizes for best 100-word letters 
on “The Advantages of Their Music 
Course.” Closes May 7. Address Contest 
Editor, above. 


Titles ... Names ... Solutions 

College Life, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, offers $15 and $10 each month 
for best cover titles. (Front cover picture.) 

Atwater-Kent offers $1,000 and 54 addi- 
tional prizes—all cash—for best names for 
the new Atwater-Kent neon tuning light. 
Name suggestion must be accompanied by 
50-word statement explaining name selec- 
tion. Contest blanks at any Atwater-Kent 
dealer or distributor. Closes March 31. 


Electricity on the Farm, 24 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City, offers $25 monthly 
in five $5 prizes for best cover titles. 
to farmers. 

Motor, 119 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, offers $25 monthly for best cover 
title. Open to those in the auto trade. 


Open 


Statements ... Answers... Quotations... 
Listings 

Sterno Institute, 9 East Thirty-seventh 
Street, New York City, offers a weekly 
prize of $50 during 1932 for best suggested 
uses of Sterno Canned Heat. Write for 
free folder describing Sterno and its uses. 

Universal Pictures, 750 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, offers $50 and ten prizes of 
$10 for best “Idea” statements on improving 
Universal Pictures. (No length limit men- 
tioned. ) 

College Humor, 1050 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, IIl., has been paying $50 in 
thirteen prizes for best “Blurbs.” See mag- 
azine for monthly contests. 

Olympia Games Contest Dept. of The 
Assets Corp., 801 Rowan Building, Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Round trips for two 
persons and $500 cash for spending money 
for best 50-word statement telling the bene- 
fits the Olympic Games will bring to Los 
Angeles County. Closes July 29, 1932. 

Liberty Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City, offers $500 cash weekly—232 
prizes ranging from $100 to $1—for Wise 


Crack Answers to questions. Necessary to 
see magazine. 

The Mark Twain Association offers its 
sixth annual prize of $50 for the ten best 
quotations from Mark Twain’s books. The 
ten quotations must not exceed 300 words. 
Mark number of words used on entry. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central 
Park, West, New York City. Closes Octo- 
ber 1, 1932. 

General Baking Co. offers $35,000 in cash 
and merchandise prizes—$10,000 to $5 cash 
and local prizes of bread, for best answers 
to eight questions about their product. Must 
be on official entry blank obtained from 
grocers stocked with Bond bread. Closes 


May 9. 


Songs... Poetry... Limerick 
Miscellaneous 

The Imperial Council of A. A. O. N. 
M. S. will hold its fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention in San Francisco, Calif., this year. 
A prize of $500 is offered for the best song 
appropriate for the Shrine Convention, 1932. 
Words and music must be original. <A 
snappy and catchy song within “singable” 
range of untrained singers. Closes June 1, 
1932. 

The Poet, Maple at Arcade, St. Louis, 
Mo., offers $200 in prizes which will be 
distributed in June of 1932. Prizes range 
from $100 to $10. Also, four monthly 
prizes—$5 and three books—for best poems 
in each issue. 

Abby Crawford Milton, Chattanooga 
poet and editor, offers a cash prize of $25, 
the “Sidney Lanier Poetry Prize,” for the 
best poem on a tree—or trees—published 
in Versecraft during the calendar year 1932. 

Versecraft, Emory University, Ga., offers 
$10 for best poem published in each issue 
of Versecraft. Judged by ballots returned 
by readers. Other prizes announced from 
time to time in Versecraft. 

Kaleidoscope, 702 North Vernon Street, 
Dallas, Texas, offers numerous awards for 
poetry published in Kaleidoscope during the 
year. 

Harbor Press, Inc., 305 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, offers $500 for orig- 
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Not without just cause has Writer’s Dicest gained a 
circulation greater than the combined circulation of all 
the magazines within its fleld. The chief reasons for its 
popularity are: 

(1) Accurate, authoritative articles by leading editors, 

writers, and critics. 

(2) Accurate first-hand market information. 

(3) Consistent publication of articles that 
you to create salable material. 

(4) The knowledge that countless writers have found 
their way to literary success through guidance 
in these pages. 

The above points boiled into one sentence read: Writers 

who subscribe to Writer’s Digest write and sell more 
material than they otherwise would. Price $2.00 the year. 
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The new revised edition of Roget’s standard “Thesaurus 
Of English Words and Phrases” is now ready. To an 
student of words, it is not necessary to describe the worth 
of this book, declared invaluable by every writer of fiction 
and fact. 

Physically the book is cloth bound in durable blue 
cloth, stamped in gold, with a red dust cover. The book is 
5% inches wide by 8% inches long. The paper is white 

paper. The type is much larger than ordinary dic- 
tionary type. There are 691 pages. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of this book of phrases and synonyms 
marvelously compiled for ready instant reference, 
Price $2.50. 


Both for only $3.50 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St, 
Cincinnati,Ohio. 


Gentlemen : 


and the book. 
my money by return mail. 


CJ New 


Name .. 


Address .. 
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Please send me postpaid by return mail one copy of “Roget’s Thesaurus of English Wor 
and Phrases” and enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I will pay the postman $3.50 upon receipt of the book which pays for both my subseripti¢ 
If I am not completely satisfied, I will return the book and you will refu 
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‘A Well Matched Pair 


EPARATED by a Corona on thousands of writers’ desks throughout the world is that sturdy pair 
of helpers, Writer’s Dicest and Roget’s Thesaurus. 


























Over either of them we could grow lyrical, but that staid sense of business that regularly keeps 
us from tossing posies in your path as you march to the newsstand each month to purchase your copy 
of Writer's Dicrest whispers sagely in our ear that lyrics don’t sell books. 


Instead, allow us to creep into your graces by reprinting the synonyms Roget gives for one word, 
—and remember there are literally thousands of such words in this 691 page book. Well, since we 
mentioned it, let’s see what Roget gives for “lyric.” Here it is: 


LYRIC. poetry, poetics, poesy, Muse, Calliope, tuneful Nine, Parnassus, Helicon, Pierides, Pierian 
spring, inspiration. 

versification, rhyming, making verses; prosody, scansion, orthometry. 

poem; epic,—poem; epopee, epopoea, ode, epode, idyl, lyric, eclogue, pastoral, bucolic, georgic, dithyramb, 
anacreontic, sonnet, roundelay, rondeau, rondo, triolet; madrigal, canzonet, cento, monody, elegy, palinode; 


rhapsody. 

dramatic—, lyric— poetry; opera; posy, anthology; disjecta membia poetoe. 

song, ballad, lay; love—, drinking—, war—, folk—, sea— ‘song; lullaby; music, &c. 415; nursery 
rhymes. 


(Bad poetry) doggerel, Hudibrastic verse, prose run mad; macaronics; macaronic—, leonine—verse; runes, 

canto, stanza, distich, vérse, line, couplet, triplet, quatrain; strophe, antistrophe, refrain, chorus, burden. 

verse, rhyme, assonance, crambo, metre, measure, foot, numbers, strain, rhythm; accentuation &c. 
(voice) 580; iambus, dactyl, spondee, trochee, anapaest &c.; hex—, pentameter; Alexandrine; blank verse, 
alliteration. 

elegiacs &c. adj.; verse,—metre,—poetry. 

poet,—laureate; laureate; minor poet, bard, lyrist, scald, troubadour, trouvere; minstrel; minne—, 
meistersinger; improvisatore; versifier, sonneteer; ballad monger; rhym—er, —ist, —ester; poetaster; genus 
irritabile vatum. 

. poetize, sing, versify, make verses, rhyme, scan. 

Adj. poetic, —al; lyric, —al; tuneful; epic; dithyrambic &c. n; metrical; a—, catalectic; elegiac, 
fambic, trochaic, spondaic, anapaestic; Ionic, Sapphic, Alcaic, Pindaric. 


¥ 


Good grief. All of that out of one lone humble word. And just imagine how many varied and 
tangent ideas you can get out of glancing through such a list. Roget’s is perfectly indexed, and like 
Writer’s Dicest belongs alongside your typewriter. May we have your order? 
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inal unpublished book of poems. Write 


for details. Closes June 1. 


Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Ogle- 
thorpe University, Ga. Cora Smith Gould 
offers the “Cora Smith Memorial Award” 
of $25 for the best poem in each issue of 
Bozart. 

Inspiration, 6229 Hancock Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo.; $5, $3 and $2 for best poems 
in each issue. 


Interludes, 2917 Erdman Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md., offers prizes for poems and 
essays. 


New Florida Magazine, 202 Stovall’s Pro- 
fessional Building, Tampa, Fla., offers ten 
monthly prizes—$25 to $5 for best last lines 
to limericks. Also, $5 for best original 
limerick minus last line and with a “Florida 
angle.” Address: Limerick Editor, above. 


Miscellaneous 


Philip Morris and Co., 119 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, offers $500 in cash prizes— 
$100 to $5—for most “Distinguished hand- 


writings.” Write in your own hand: 
“Marlboro—America’s Finest Cigarette.” 
As many specimens as you wish. Prizes 


double if accompanied by front wrapper 
from package of Marlboros. Closes July 31. 

New York News, 220 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City, pays $2 for every 
Classroom Boner published. Must be orig- 
inal. Open to teachers. Address: Class- 
room Boners, above. 


Scholastic, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, offers $1 for every “Boner” 


printed. Open to teachers. 


Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, offers $10,000 in 
cash prizes in their “Heroes of Science” 
cut-picture contest. Necessary to see maga- 
zine. Closes August 30, 1932. 


Hobbies, 2810 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, pays $5 monthly for best story 
pertaining to a curio. Curio described must 
be property of your local curio store. Give 


name of store in which you saw the curio. 
Make the story brief. 

Soda Fountain Magazine, 422 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, pays cash for 
brief—but live—merchandising ideas and 
for new recipes for fountain drinks, salads, 
etc. Closes 15th of month. (Prizes are 
for “best recipes.’’) 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., offers $500, $300 and a special 
Student Prize of $250 for best cover de- 
signs. They will also purchase others at 
$250 each. Open to all artists. See maga- 
zine for full details. Closes May 5 





Needlecraft Magazine, Augusta, Maine, 
pays $2 for contributions to their “The 
Piece Bag.” Address: The Piece Bag, 
above. 

American Pencil Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, offers $5 each for clever 
verses about Venus or Velvet pencils. 
(Four to eight lines, or less.) 

Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 4, England, offers $250 in cash 
prizes for poems by “new authors.” 

Film Fun, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, pays small cash prizes for “Flm Fun- 


nies.” See magazine for ideas. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. offer $25,000 
in cash prizes for blurbs about Colgate and 
Palmolive shaving creams. There are 64 
prizes—$500 to $5 each month in a series 
of six contests Subject of blurb: “Why 
I Like (take your choice) shaving cream.” 
Final contest closes July 31, 1932. Ad- 
dress: Contest Editors, Dept. E-2, P. O. 
Box 1133, Chicago, III. 





LETTERHEADS 


for the discriminate 


437 Writers asked Russel J. Waldo for his letterhead 
(Forum, April Writer’s Digest). They, and undoubt- 
edly many more writers, want their letterheads executed 
by a printer who understands a writer’s problems. 

_ The head of Champlain Press (printers of guaranteed 

ork) confesses to being author of current business- 
mags azine articles on stvntihn, as well as feature and 
syndicate work. 

Orval Champlain will personally direct all work done 
for authors. 

If you want a letterhead that expresses yourself, you 
can secure it at no larger cost than you would pay for 
the vapid, stereotyped kind. Write tonight for price 
list, samples and suggestions. 


CHAPLAIN PRESS 
wis. 








620 Park Street WAUPUN, 
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New York Market Letter 


By Joserpn LIcHTBLAU 


Avenue, New York City, edited by Dr. 
Alfred M. Frankfurter, is at present 
in the market for: 


"Tae FINE ARTS, 420 Lexington 


“Articles that deal with a specific item of 
antiques. No general articles. All articles 
should be written by experts in the field of an- 
tiques and works of art, on new or previously 
unpublished phases of the subject in this field. 
Preferred lengths are from 1,600 to 2,200 words, 
with from eight to twelve illustrations. Con- 
tributors are strongly urged to study a sample 
copy before submitting material. Payment is 
made on acceptance, according to value of mate- 
rial.” 


Rev. James M. Gillis, editor of Catholic 
World, 411 West Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York City, is now using: 


“Short stories from 2,500 to 4,500 words, no 
serials; also, articles on religion, education, art, 
literature, history, biography, social conditions, 
etc., also the same lengths. Verse appropriate 
to the nature of this religious monthly is used. 
Low rates on publication.” 


Sportswear Magazine, a new monthly 
magazine devoted to the sportswear field, is 
being published by the Sportswear Maga- 
zine Publishing Co., 55 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Write for editorial 
requirements. 


Service, a new publication, is now being 
brought out by John F. Rider, who has pub- 
lished text books for radio service men for 
several years. It is devoted to the problems 
of the radio service man, with headquarters 
at 1440 Broadway, New York City. No 
line on editorial requirements just now. 


Another new publication is Industrial 
Sanitation, 136 Liberty Street, New York 
City. First issue to appear in May. Write 
for details. 
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Delineator, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, informs me it is heavily overstocked 
with fact articles, but fiction is considered. 
Intending contributors are strongly urged 
to study the “book” first; this is a class, 
quality “slickie” with high literary stand- 
ards. 


Robert Haas has become a member of the 
firm of Harrison Smith, Inc., book publish- 
ers, 136 East Forty-sixth Street, New York 
City, which used to be Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith at that address until Jona- 
than Cape and Robert Ballou joined to- 
gether under a new firm name of Jonathan 
Cape and Robert Ballou, Inc., at another 
New York address. 


Follywood Publications, 305 East Forty- 
sixth Street, New York City, and Narvel 
Publications at the same addres, which 
comprised French Follies, Hollywood 
Nights, Pep Stories, Broadway Nights, 
Spicy Stories and Ginger Stories have sus- 
pended publication. Mrs. Merle W. Her- 
sey, who edits Gay Broadway, La Paree and 
Gay Parisienne, 1025 Longacre Building, 
New York City, announces that Irving Don- 
enfeld, publisher of the latter three, has now 
taken over Pep Stories and Spicy Stories. 
Sex stories up to 3,000 words are used in 
all the latter five “books,” with an occasional 
serial up to around 10,000 words. Rates 
are very low—in most cases less than one- 
half cent a word, publication. Imperative 
that all these magazines be studied in ad- 
vance; each has a different slant and type 
of story. 


Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, announces overstocked 
conditions will last for quite some time to 
come, apparently. 
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Metropolitan Home Journal, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, which sold for 
3 cents on city stands, is suspended while 
new finances are sought. 


True Experiences, the Macfadden confes- 
sion magazine, will merge with True Story. 


It is reported that War Stories, 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is suspended by 
George F. Delacourte, who also dropped 
I Confess and Cupid’s Diary. 


Percy Waxman is no longer editor of 
Pictorial Review, 222 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


Moss and Kamin, booksellers and pub- 
lishers, have announced Contact, a new 
American review, to be issued quarterly, un- 
der editorship of William Carlos Williams. 
Associate editors, Robert McAlmon and 
Nathaniel West. 


Arts Weekly, a successor to The Arts, 
former monthly publication, was scheduled 
to appear on stands March 4. Forbes 
Watson, editor of The Arts for nine years 
and former art critic of the New York 
World and New York Evening Post, is the 
editor. 


Here is a highly informative notice sent 
out by Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y.: 


“The most important suggestion that the edi- 
tors can make to anyone hoping to meet the 
magazine’s needs in future is that he read thor- 
oughly several copies of the magazine, studying 
the stories published in them in order to get an 
accurate conception of what those needs really 
are. Then, that he send the editors something 
that he really believes they must have. The 
magazine always wants new material and new 
writers. Short Stories uses action and adventure 
stories with strong plots; love interest, if any, 
should be subordinated. Stories should have 
colorful outdoor backgrounds set in the out-of- 
the-way corners of the earth. A limited num- 
ber of detective stories and crime stories are 
also welcome. Short stories between 3,000 and 
6,000 words in length especially wanted; also 
novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words; complete 
novels around 25,000 words; and serials, 35,000 
to 75,000 words. Payment is made immediately 
upon acceptance. sj 
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The Publisher’s Weekly, 62 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City, offers a bi- 
weekly prize of $20 for the photograph of 
the best window display of books submitted, 
until July 1, 1932. “Windows will be 
judged on the basis of sales appeal, general 
design and originality, and will be used in 
connection with bi-weekly articles on win- 
dow display. ” This publication 
caters to the bookselling trade; it uses arti- 
cles on publishing, book selling, sales pro- 
motion, etc., at 1 cent a word, publication. 
Frederic G. Melcher is editor, and only brief 
articles are used. 


Little Mike is the name of a new weekly 
magazine, dealing in newspaper style with 
all phases of radio broadcasting, which will 
appear with an issue dated March 5. Offices 
at 755 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 
Mark Vance, for many years with Variety, 
will be editor. Write him for editorial 
needs. 


Harry Steeger, of Popular Publications, 
205 East Firty-second Street, New York 
City, announces that Hollywood Tatler is 
not on the market, and as for Dare-Devil 
Aces, another new book: 


“ 


i Ke is wide open for contributions, and 
as in Battle Aces, except that the elements of 
the stories in this magazine are much the same 
excitement and powerful action will be more 
stressed.” 


Send no contributions to The Current 
Jewish Record, 460 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City. This is strictly a 
reprint magazine. 


And T. R. Hay, editor Diesel Power and 
Motor Ship, 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, desires: 


“Articles on specific Diesel engine perform- 
ance. No descriptive or generalized articles will 
be considered, except as brief news items. Arti- 
cles should have supporting operating installa- 
tion and performance data, and should run from 
1,200 to 1,800 words, plus illustrations and data. 
Payment on publication, at $10 to $15 per page, 
including illustrations.” 
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The Scholastic Review, 30 Irving Place, 
New York City, is a monthly edited by 
Gregory M. D’Allesio, who uses: 


“Success and inspiration stories from 1,000 to 
3,000 words in length, that might appeal to boys 
of high school age. Payment on publication, 
one-half to one cent a word.” 


And as for Canning Age, 461 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York City, M. L. Muhleman, edi- 
tor: 


“Most of the material published is received 
from individuals actively engaged in the canning 
industry. We accept no material in reference 
to merchandising. Writers should not under- 
take the preparation of articles for Canning Age 
unless they are acquainted with the technicali- 
ties of canning and preserving. Photographs. 
Payment on publication, one cent a word.” 


E. A. D’Armer, editor, Inventive Age and 
Patent Market, 1577 East Eighteenth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—over the bridge from 
Manhattan—announces : 


“We are now in the market for a limited 
number of articles. Articles or stories desired 
must cover inventions, suggestions for new in- 
ventions, new uses, methods or novelty oi idea; 
also, subjects of scientific interest and having 
bearing on patents and inventions, laboratory 
practice, research or development. No fiction 
wanted—facts only. Rate of payment will be 
25 cents per column inch, and size of articles 
may be up to 30 inches. Photographs, $1.00. 
Payment on publication. 


Evelyn Segel, associate editor, Sweetheart 
Stories, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
writes me briefly as follows: 


“At present we are very much overstocked 
in serials and novelettes. We want short stories 
of strong, dramatic plots with a strong, sexy 
love interest. Poor heroines are preferred. The 
sex must be subdued, just on the boundary line. 
The too-familiar plots, sister plots, masquerade, 
poor cousin and such are taboo. # 


The Swimming Pool World makes it ap- 
pearance with the March issue. The new 
publication, with offices at 29-10 Northern 
Boulevard, Long Island City—a suburb of 
Manhattan—will cover the design and con- 
struction of pools and their maintenance and 


WrRrITER’s DIGEST 






operation. 
and editor. Write for editorial require- 


ments, rates of payment. 


And Drug Markets, New York, has 
changed its name:to Drug and Cosmetic In- 
dustry, effective with the February issue. 


Charles Dana Gibson, for the last twelve 
years owner of Life, New York, has dis- 
posed of his interest in that publication and 
has resigned as chairman of the board. His 
interest in the publication will be absorbed 
by the present management. Fred M. 
Francis, at one time with Life in an edi- 
torial capacity, succeeds Mr. Gibson as 
chairman of the board. 


A. Samalman, editor of Snappy Magazine, 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York City, which 
uses risque, snappy, clever sex stories, has 
no desire whatsoever at the present time 
for serials. 


Good Housekeeping releases the informa- 
tion that no more entries in the Cover Con- 
fest are desired. They received thousands 
of ideas and snapshots in response to a re- 
cent invitation for cover suggestions. 


Here’s some brief dope on American 
Scandianavian Review, 25 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City: 


“Short stories, not over 4,000 words, dealing 
with Scandinavian life, are desired. We also 
use short poems, essays on Scandinavian liter- 
ary, scientific and cultural topics. Also, feature 
articles such as illustrated descriptive and travel 
manuscripts of not over 3,500 words. And the 
photographs we like are views of Scandinavian 
scenes and portraits of noted persons. Payment 
is on publication at indefinite rates.” 


Hanna Astrup Larsen is editor. 


And Carolyn Sherwin Bailey is editor of 
American Childhood Magazine, 120 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York City. Require- 
ments are as follows: 


“We desire no adult fiction. We always need 
good short stories for children, but they seem 
to be difficult to obtain. These stories should 
be no longer than 1,500 words and shorter ones 





Charles W. Wood is publisher 
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are more welcome. Their construction should be 
that of accepted literary form and the theme of 
each story should make contact with the modern 
child’s everyday life. Interesting accounts of 
pre-school and primary education, how the 
teaching of young children is being carried on 
in unusual and out-of-the-ordinary ways, con- 
stitute good fact articles for use. These news- 
feature stories should be from 2,000 to 2,500 
words in length and accompanied by photographs. 
if possible. Articles on up-to-date educational 
methods as expressed in the kindergarten and 
primary grades are needed, particularly having 
to do with applications of the project method 
and correlation of the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum with the child’s environment. Such 
articles may present sand-table and craftwork 
suggestions, story telling, new methods of de- 
veloping reading, writing, geography, and the 
other subjects of the curriculum. For mothers 
we need articles of 1,600 to 2,000 words, giving 
practical help for the pre-school child. Such 
articles should cover health of the nursery child, 
home discipline, the home use of the materials 
and tools of early education and suggestions for 
cooperation between the home and the school. 


Timely manuscripts embodying any of these 
themes must reach the editorial rooms oi 


American Childhood four months in advance of 
the date for which they are prepared, except in 
the case of news items, which may be scheduled 
a month ahead. Telling whatever is being ac- 
complished through the efforts of national and 
local organizations and by the individual teacher 
for better childhood in the school, and in the 
community, are the sort of news items we want. 
Payment is made the first of each month for 
material published in that month’s issue. One- 
half cent a word is the usual rate. Our most 
frequent need is children’s stories and handi- 
craft suggestions. And we suggest to contrib- 
utors that they send in an outline of material 
before submitting it.” 


And Mr. James E. Munson, editor, Fish- 
ing Gazette, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City, is now publishing : 


“Articles of 1,500 to 2,500 words, dealing with 
the commercial fishing industry—production 
problems, vessel design, preparation of special- 
ties, distribution, etc. Nothing of a general de- 
scriptive nature wanted. Do not solicit articles, 
preferring to give assignments to those who 
know the ins and outs of the fish business. 
Photographs and illustrations of commercial 
fishing only. Payment on publication at one 
cent a word.” 
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ARIETY reports a new low for the 
publishing business equalling O. O. 
McIntyre’s saga on depression that 

“times are so tough in Paris, the gigolos 
are dancing with each other and men are 
going back to their wives.” It seems that 
a western weekly missed two issues. One 
of the owners is doggedly visiting all the 
newsstands in New York, and putting a new 
date on the old magazines with a rubber 
stamp. 

Variety also carries the next chapter to 
an idle remark made in this far-sighted pub- 
lication last month. Writing about the 
Lindbergh case, we amiably suggested that 
the curious American cycle of this case made 
by the press, the photographers, Al Capone, 
the detectives and the forced sob-sister ex- 
citement that attended the crime would be 
completed if a publisher capitalized on the 
current public attention by issuing a maga- 
zine titled “Confessions of a Kidnapper.” 
Although our suggestion, we are proud to 
say, was not followed to the letter, three 
New York newspapermen are publishing 
“World Famous Kindapping Cases,” a one- 
time shot. 

The last time we offered advice to the 
publishing profession was over a year ago, 
when, in a spirit of despair, we published the 
title Speakeasy Epics. It was Harold Her- 
sey who shortly rushed to the newsstands 
with his new Speakeasy Stories. 

This sad incident reminds us that but one 
field has been overlooked by our enterpris- 
ing publishers. There is no magazine pub- 
lishing rejected stories, and no such flour- 
ishing title as “Hopeless Stories.” Having 
offered this, we sit back, pistol in hand, to 
wait. 


HE serious plight of many pulp and 

slick paper magazines is directly due to 

the vicious practice of publishers in imitat- 

ing anything that even smells faintly of 
(Continued to page 45) 

















































One Hundred and One Questions 
Writers Ask Editors 








and the 


RITERS, and those who aspire 

\X/ to be writers, at the beginning of 
their careers deluge editors in the 
popular magazine field with a hundred and 


Answers 


idea won’t be stolen? ‘The chances are your 
basic story idea has been used innumerable 
times. You can positively accept reputable 
publishers on faith. 













one questions. Some of the questions of 5. Should I copyright my story? No! 


the eager beginners 
are very simple, some 
more complicated. But 
all cry for answers 
and too often the edi- 
tor must reply with 
the cold, unwelcome, 
not very illuminating 
rejection slip. 

These questions have 
been repeated so often 
I will attempt to an- 
swer them all as the 
average editor of the 
action pulp paper 
magazines and_ the 
love story magazines 














HE author of this article has asked 

that we omit his name, as he feels 
it would be incumbent on him to an- 
swer correspondence relative to this 
article, and the magazine publishing 
house of which he is editor-in-chief 
does not wish to attract any additional 
mail to this editor’s desk. 

Fifty or more questions will be an- 
swered. If you wish a question of 
your own answered: (1) type it on 
separate sheet of paper; (2) ask the 
question in 150 words or less; (3) mail 
it to the Query Editor, personal atten- 
tion. If you cover these three points 
your question will be answered through 
the magazine, or a personal reply sent 
if you enclose a stamped addressed 


| 


Contents of nearly all 
magazines are copy- 
righted so you are 
protected. 

6. Should I insist 
on selling only first 
serial rights? De- 
pends on your stand- 
ing. Most publishers 
release foreign and 
sometimes other rights 
on request, but fre- 
quently retain serial 
rights to protect them- 
selves against reprint 
magazine. The begin- 
ner shouldn’t quibble 





would answer them if envelope. 


he had the time and a 








over rights. Gradually 
these problems are be- 














battery of secretaries. 

1. Must my manuscript be typewritten? 
Yes. The bulk of your competition is 
typed. Editors must read millions of words 
each year and value their eyes. Neatly 
penned manuscripts are often read, but 
typed manuscripts are certain of considera- 
tion. 

2. What size paper must I use? Un- 
ruled white bond paper of medium weight 
in standard business-letter size, 812 by 11 
inches. Use one side only and double space. 

3. Should I mail my manuscript flat, fold 
it, or roll it? Preferably flat. They last 
longer. Stories of only a few pages are 
often folded once or twice. 

4. What assurance have I that my story 





ing righted for authors. 

7. Why don’t you like my stories when 
all of my friends say they are better than 
any you are publishing in your magazine? 
The author and his friends are notoriously 
poor judges of his work. The editor is a 
specialist, reading with unbiased mind, al- 
though he isn’t infallible. 

8. Has the beginner any chance to sell? 
He has. Virtually every publishing firm 
maintains a staff of readers to wade through 
all submissions in search of acceptable sto- 
ries and articles from beginners. 

9. Why do you print so many stories 
from the same writers if you don’t want 
stories from writers with big names only? 
Because “big names” produce regularly 














what the editors and readers want. Edi- 
tors have to depend on groups of accept- 
able writers or they couldn’t fill their maga- 
zines satisfactorily. 

10. How many manuscripts do you re- 
ceive monthly? Number varies with the 
season somewhat, ranging from one hun- 
dred to a thousand, depending on the de- 
sirability of the market. Five hundred 
manuscripts monthly is probably a fair aver- 
age—from which to select 
eight or a dozen stories. 
Most stories received are 
poor. The market for good 
stories is very eager to buy. 

11. If editors know so 
much about stories, why 
don’t they quit editing and 
go to writing? Many editors 
are successful writers, but 
more business-like than many of the tribe 
and they prefer a steady basic income to 
the fluctuating income of free lances—also, 
they love the work. A good judge does 
not have to be a creator in order to know 
how to judge. 

12. Should I address my manuscript to 
the publishing company or to the magazine 
for which it is intended? Address it to the 
magazine, generally. In most offices it will 
be considered for all magazines published by 
that particular house. 

13. Is it true that if I write for the cheap 
magazines I will spoil my chances of ever 
writing for the high-class magazines? That 
depends on what kind of a craftsman you 
are. Talent—genius—is hard to kill and 
easily fostered. Many renowned authors 
wrote first for “cheap” magazines while 
learning their profession. 

14. Why do publishers demand return 
postage for magazines when they ought to 
be glad to pay a few measly cents to read a 
good story? For one thing, most of the 
stories aren’t good; for another, when the 
writer finishes his manuscript he becomes 
a salesman. Salesmen pay their own ex- 
penses when soliciting customers. The pub- 
lisher is your customer. 

15. Is it necessary to keep carbon copies 
of my stories? Not necessary, but advisable. 


One HunpDRED AND ONE QUESTIONS 





. Aw, pulleaze sell it to me. 
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Occasionally manuscripts are lost in the 
mails. A story worth writing is worth in- 
suring with carbon copy until it is in print. 

16. Why don’t editors criticise stories 
submitted? If an editor attempted to criti- 
cise even half of the stories submitted he 
would have no time left in which to edit 
purchased stories, arrange for illustrations 
and covers and cuts and get his magazine 
to the printers on schedule. Editors are 
invariably as generous with 
criticisms as their time will 
permit, but primarily they 
are editors. If you want a 
constructive criticism you 
should retain one of the 
many available and pay for 
their valuable services that 
may enable you to make 
heavy returns in proportion 
to the investment. 

17. Why don’t the pulp magazines want 
truly good stories, with good plots, setting 
and characterization? ‘They do; but truly 
good stories involving those qualities are 
difficult to locate. The pulp magazines will 
publish better stories in their fields when 
the authors produce better stories. Their 
readers being less intelligent on the aver- 
age as compared to Harper’s, demand action, 
not fine writing. 

18. What chance have I to sell my story 
to the movies after it is published? A very 
slim chance. 

19. Should I write short stories, novel- 
ettes or serials to begin with? There are 
approximately eight chances to sell a short 
story to one in the longer lengths, but fewer 
long lengths are submitted. The beginner 
would do well to concentrate on the short 
story and master that before he tries longer 
stories. 

20. What rate can I expect at the start? 
Probably not more than one cent a word, 
although many beginners do start at one and 
one-half to two cents a word. Don’t be 
disappointed with the lower rate. Many 
professionals buy sixteen-cylinder automo- 
biles at that rate. 

21. I’m not conceited, but sometimes I 

(Continued on page 51) 















The Bakery Magazines 


One of a series of articles on the various trade journal fields 


By Rosert H. Brown 


Bakers Weekly. It was the first arti- 

cle I ever wrote. That confession is 
made solely to illustrate how easy it is to 
break into the bakery trade field and not to 
laud the merits of my first article. Since 
then I have sold numerous articles to the 
bakery trade papers as well as to 350 other 
papers. 

In the bakery field I have met some of 
the kindest and most thoughtful editors in 
the entire trade paper publishing field. I 
have always received a square deal from 
these magazines. 


[ei first article I ever sold was to 


Rates of payment from bakery papers 
run anywhere from one cent to two cents a 
word. 

Bakery journals are after stories that are 
readable and have something to say and say 
it. No junk is wanted and it is practically 
impossible to sell a “general” story without 
it having the name of a bakery connected 
with it. 

Interviews with prominent and successful 
bakers find a good market. The editors 
want to know why a certain baker is suc- 
cessful and how he got that way. The well- 
known who, when, why, what, and how of 
the daily newspaper life comes in handy 
here In fact, it is essential to the completion 
of a first-class story 

Before me is a copy of the March 5 issue 
of the Bakers Weekly. Let us see what type 
of articles this publication is using. 

The magazine starts off with a technical 
article on the “Correct Use of Thermom- 
eters in the Bakery,” telling how a ther- 
mometer works, the various kinds of ther- 


mometers and how to use thermometers in 
the bakery. There are several pages of 
shorts called “Happenings in the World of 
Dough,” telling of changes in management, 
new bakeries, etc. 

Bakers Weekly seems to go to the larger 
bakeries, or at least the articles are concen- 
trated to bakers who can afford to use more 
or less expensive equipment. 

The next article is entitled, “Now Is the 
Time to Advertise,” telling how to secure 
business by direct mail and display adver- 
tising. 

This is followed by an article on “En- 
larging the Market for Selling Pies,” in 
which the new triangular-shaped pie is fea- 
tured. 


Then there is the usual trade journal pep 
article entitled, “1931 Was the Year of 
Progress,” telling how a baker increased his 
business without giving free premiums or 
cutting prices. 


This is followed by a publicity article 
from Standard Brands on the production 
of sweet yeast dough products. And in 
the same issue Fleishman (a subsidiary) 
have three page advertisements. This point 
must always be borne in mind by the trade 
journal writer, namely, that the trade jour- 
nal magazines are a business not very much 
different from the green grocer business. 
Their subscribers are not literary individuals 
and only read the trade journal when they 
do read it to learn ideas that will help them 
make more money in their trade. 


The trade journal editor is not particu- 
larly interested in social ethics or human jus- 
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tice or any of the battle flags of newspapers 
and magazines. Instead he is concerned 
with only one issue, namely, seeing that his 
trade publication makes money. To that end 
he does not want to publish any trade jour- 
nal article that would offend any advertiser, 
and if a trade journal article does offend 
one advertiser it is only published because 
it will attract into the magazine more ad- 
vertising than it would otherwise get. Trade 
journal articles, whenever possible, should 
not only be complimentary toward prospec- 
tive advertisers but in addition they should 
give the advertising manager of the trade 
journal every possible wedge to go out and 
solicit new advertising as well as hold the 
advertising he has already. 

Remember, trade journal publishing is a 
business. You must be a business man or 
a business woman to write for trade jour- 
nals or at least you must have that much 
intuitive sense so that you understand the 
publisher’s viewpoint of the trade journal. 

I wish every trade journalist would send 
15 cents to The New Yorker, 25 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City, for a 
copy of their April 1 issue and read the 
little article entitled “Writing Man.” It 
will give you the finest insight into the mind 
of a trade journalist that I know.* 

But continuing with our survey of the 
Bakers Weekly, the next article is entitled 
“Small Bakers as I See Them,” in which 
the baker of today is compared to the baker 
of twenty-five years ago. 

Another technical baking article follows 
on “What Can Be Done With Gellatin in 
Icings,” illustrated with excellent pictures. 

Then follows many pages of shorts and 
items on the trade. Whenever possible, 
make a current news tie-up between some 
bakery token and some national figure and 
you have a sure sale of a short and photo- 
graph to Bakers Weekly. An item such as 
this occurred when President Hoover was 
presented with a beautiful cake symbolizing 
the Washington Bi-Centennial anniversary. 
This, of course, was excellent fodder for 
the bakers’ magazine, as it permitted the 
bakers to feel that, after all, they are a 
part of the world, too. When a pastry is 





* To appear in June Writer’s Dicest. 
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|SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of real ability. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Sta- 
tions EFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, 
and others. All poems submitted must be typewrit- 
ten or in legible handwriting. 






(BROOKSIDE) 
SALEM, IND. 














YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert 
material, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd ollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los mame Chamber By Commerce 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free examina- 
tion and advice. Free booklet by America’s 
best known arranger and composer. Write 


for it now. 
1619 Broadway, Room 725-8 


STAN TUCKER, NEW YORK CITY 
QUALITY ARRANGING 


The arranger of “I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Leve,” “Carolina Moon,” “Girl of My Dreams” and 
many other hits, will compose music for your words, 
revise and arrange your melodies at reasonable cost. 


HAROLD POTTER 
1587 Broadway, New York City 


SONGS TALKING 


PICTURES 
Big Royalties 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers. Free 
booklet describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit 
writers will revise, ——t compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright, broadcast your song 
over the radio. Our Sales Department submits to Music Publish 
ers and Hollywood Picture Studios. WRITE TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET. UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 

607 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular limelight songwriters, 
amazing record of achievements, offers you an out- 
standing bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. 
Four of his songs alone sold over HALF MILLION 
phonograph records besides sheet music, etc. Be 
convinced NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 



































2104 Keystone Ave., 


ONG WRI TERS 


Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
4 of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 

y an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
FREE on request. New writers mail 
song-poems for free examination. ‘ere: 
vise, compose and arrange music, and s@- 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


EMM W. D. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


D103, 








SONG REQUIREMENTS 


ALKING PICTURE! 


RADIO ond RECORD: 
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MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “W. D.” 





WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your 
song before audiences and into music stores with 
beautiful title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2706 McClurg Bldg. Chicago, Ill. | 








Real Composing Square Dealing 
LON HEALY 
Writer of 
“Nevada Moon” (Quincke); “Arizona Rose” (Feist); 
“Colorado Rose” (Shapiro-Bernstein) ; 
will compose for YOU—Prices on request. (No 50-50 
propositions; enclose stamps.) Piano and orchestra 
arrangements. Music mimeographing and copywork. 
LON HEALY, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


First class work, carbon copy free, minor grammatical 
corrections. The kind of typing the editor favors. 
On 20-lb. Systems Bond........ 50c per 1000 words 
On Everlasting TECO.......... 60c per 1000 words 


Prompt and efficient service. Return postage prepaid. 


B. GAMAGE 
412 Belgrove Drive, Arlington, N. J 

















AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed promptly and correctly to meet 
editorial requirements. One carbon copy. Minor cor- 
rections. Rates: 0c per thousand- - - poetry 2c a line. 
ee eee — 

M. M-. HURLBUT 
150 E. Second Street Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


















JUVENILE WRITERS 


ARE YOU SELLING? 


Comprehensive market-list with editorial require- 

ments of individual editors, to help you sell stories, 

poems, articles, fillers, puzzles, photos, drawings, 

odd items, receipts, etc. Send sixty cents in coin. 
CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 

233 Broadway Rockland, Maine 








TYPING FOR DISCRIMINATING WRITERS 
FICTION — NON-FICTION — POETRY 

All manuscripts treated confidentially, typed ac- 
curately, with careful attention to small details, 
and returned promptly. RATES: Prose, 50c to $1.00 
per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c a line. One carbon copy. 


CARRIE HAYES 


1912 South 16th Avenue Birmingham, Alabama 





WRITERS 


Experienced authors’ typist will prepare your manu- 
scripts for publication. Accurate, beautiful work with 
correct punctuation and spelling, 40c per 1,000 words. 
Poems, lc per line, minimum 50c. Carbon copy free. 
Manuscripts mailed flat, return postage paid. Prompt 
and expert service. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Amity, Missouri 
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made in the shape of skyscrapers, airplanes 
or high-chairs, or Lord-knows-what, and 
some important news figure is concerned 
with it, you can be sure to sell this short to 
one of the bakers’ publications, particularly 
if accompanied with a good photograph. 


AKERS REVIEW has articles on bakery 

specialties for the month of March with 
excellent illustrations of production prob- 
lems for the baker; a success story of a 
baker and how he built up his business; an 
article on making show-cards, and an illus- 
trated article on cleaning pans and cleaning 
pan trucks, which is followed by pages of 
shorts with photographs. 

The advertising in the bakery magazines 
are from firms who sell ovens, yeast and 
other material used in baking, various ma- 
chines for making fancy rolls, fancy ingre- 
dients for making fancy cakes, as well as 
such staple products as Crisco, refrigerators, 
yeast, bread-making machinery, lard and 
flours of all kinds. 

The magazines in this field are not pri- 
marily concerned with the small, insignificant 
retail baker who has one little tiny store and 
buys his things from a larger baker. The 
bakery magazines are intended for the ac- 
tual baker who either supplies a number of 
retail stores or owns retail stores himself 
and bakes his own goods. After all, these 
magazines are supported by the advertising, 
and therefore cannot concern themselves 
with those bakers who are not large enough 
or important enough to be in the market for 
baking machinery as well as quantities of 
baking ingredients. 


TORIES on the successful operation of 
bakeries are comparatively easy to secure. 
Bakers are anxious to get their names in the 
magazines and will, therefore, give every 
cooperation possible to a writer. 

The editor of Bakers Weekly says he likes 
to get his stories by cooperating before- 
hand with the writer. In other words, he 
likes to have a writer send him a brief let- 
ter explaining the points in the story he has 
in mind. Then if the story sounds prac- 
tical he will sit down and write the writer 
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a long letter telling him just what he wishes 
covered in the story. 

Other magazines in the field like to receive 
the stories written and ready to be put in 
type. In most instances these magazines are 
always in the market. 

In writing your stories do not mention a 
baker as favoring “price cutting.” It is a 
subject that is taboo with the editors. They 
all have an editorial policy that says a baker 
must get a good price for his baked goods. 
These magazines contend that bakery goods 
made to be sold at price-cutting rates are 
made of cheap, unhealthful ingredients not 
fit to go into the human body. Of course, 
a story on how a certain baker has beaten 
price cutting will be acceptable. Also, a 
story on how a certain baker has beaten 
chain store competition makes good reading 
matter, for, like a number of other mer- 
chants, the chain store competition has been 
keen. 

Still another topic that has been live, and 
probably always will be, is the cutting down 
of delivery costs. A baker who operates a 
fleet of trucks at a low cost is a jam-up 
story for any of the trade journals. This 
story can be rewritten and sold to any one 
of several automobile journals, also. 

Biographies of prominent bakers with a 
few of his management methods incorpo- 
rated in the story are being sought. Bakers 
W eekly likes this type of story. 

When new plants are opened, long stories 
may be written about the features of the 
company and its history. In such a story 
it is necessary to find out when the company 
was organized, who the officers were, and 
what size plant was used for the first opera- 
tions. Then follow the story on upward 
until it is brought to the present time. 

But don’t let the story end there. Dig 
down for more facts. Follow the produc- 
tion of a loaf of bread from the time it is 
taken from the flour storeroom until it is 
delivered to the stores, step by step. Get all 
the names and features of each piece of ma- 
chinery and explain something about them. 

Let us take, for example, a story that 
might make interesting reading matter. 
John Doe has a bakery at Hickville. He is 
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HY-SPEED LONGHAND 

Don’t let your inspirations escape while you labor- 
iously write them in longhand. Learn HY-SPEED, 
save more than half your time and increase your 
output. HY-SPEED LONGHAND uses the common 
alphabet, is easy to learn, to read and to write. 
Start saving time immediately by sending 50 cents 
today for a trial lesson. Complete course, 10 lessons, 
$5.00. HY-SPEED PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1206 
Hamilton Avenue., Trenton, N. J. 








EDWIN L. SABIN, Literary Adviser—Story Critic 


With over thirty ee experience in the maga- 
zine and book field I offer an editorial service to 
writers who feel the need of practical counsel and 
criticism. Editors have no time to explain in detail 
why a manuscript lacks. That is the qualified 
critic’s business. My rates “ standard for first- 
class work. 


ADDRESS ROUTE 1, HEMET, CALIFORNIA 


WRITERS 


Be sure of your facts. I do literary and historical 
research at the Library of Congress and other un- 
surpassed Washington reference sources, including 
all Government Departments. Manuscripts typed, 
criticized, edited, and prepared for publication. 
Translations. Reasonable rates. 
JOHN B. MURPHY 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washingten, D. C. 


IT’S OUR TREAT! 250 sheets, suited for carbon 
copies, free with order this month. 500 sheets Hammer- 
mill Ripple, the new mottled paper, $2.00; regular finish, 
medium-heavy Hammermill, $1.60. 25 envelopes, 9x12 
and 25 934x124, $1.40; if you fold mss., 50 No. 11 and 50 
No. 12, $1.00. These are all staunch kraft envelopes, 
built to protect your mss. Ribbon, 75c; scale for mss., 
50c. We pay postage anywhere and ship ae an hour. 
THE SUPPLY STATION 
4415 Center Avenue Fiore By) Penna. 


AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; books, 45c; poems, 
lc per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. 
RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave Youngstewn, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accur- 
ately, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. SOc per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 



































I HELP YOU WRITE TO SELL 
Expert criticism up to 1,500 words from viewpoint of 
adaptability to new editorial demands. Fiction or arti- 
cles. If you are a beginner, I will tell you frankly 
what to do to crash editorial resistance. Service strictly 
personal. Nothing to sell but honest criticism. No ex- 
pensive literature to send out. Rate $1.00 first 1,000 
words; 25c each additional 1,000 words, including four 
possible markets. Mail remittance and mss. direct to 

DON H. WIMMER, Literary Critic 

1512 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 


Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 





Bex 735, 
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FACTS FOUND FOR YOU 


Large or small research problems handled intelli- 
gently according to your special needs. Estimates 
gladly submitted—please give complete details of 
your problem—we shall wish to work on it as if 
it were our own. Special service and rates for 
writers. 

RESEARCH AND INFORMATION SERVICE 





127 East 55th Street New York City 








If you have imagination I 


SGNEY can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING rejection slips into PAY 


CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 
NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 


(NOT a school or sales agency) 


FICTION. 











Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2617 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and correctly to meet the requirements 
of the editor. 40c per thousand words, lc per 
line for poetry, 1 carbon copy. 

GOLDIE ANN HYNES 
361% Steele Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Acctirately and neatly typed to conform to editor’s 
requirements. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Prompt service. 


MISS MARY M. GILL 
1455 East 108 St., Cleveland, Ohio 








PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current 
editorial needs. 30c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 
with minor corrections and extra first page free. 
Special rates for longer manuscripts. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 








OF COURSE YOU WANT TO SELL 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT! 


And a Neatly Typed Manuscript Is an Asset 
Prompt and accurate service. Minor corrections. 
Carbon. Good bond paper. Manuscripts, 40c per 1,000 
words; 10% discount 20,000 words or more. Poetry, 


lc a line. 
ROMAN TYPING SERVICE 
324 Hospital Trust Bldg. Providence, R. I. 











FREE CRITICISM 


For the months of February, March, and April I will 
criticize for each new client two stories under 5,000 words 
for the price of one. 75c per thousand. Minimum charge 
$1.00. In each case I will give a detailed criticism, cov- 
ering all of the elements of the short story. 

I am also equipped to do excellent typing, bond paper, 
extra pages, one carbon, mailed flat with postage paid. 
50e per thousand. 

W. C. KING, 1224 Stillwood Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 
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using radio advertising. There is nothing 
unusual about that, for many bakeries are 
using radio advertising. But Doe’s program 
is unusual because the entertainment pro- 
grams broadcast are given by members of 
his firm. The salesgirls sing songs, and so 
forth, Ah! A story! Where’s the type- 
writer, Watson! 

Other advertising ideas that are worthy 
of stories sometimes are direct mail schemes, 
telephone and newspapers. It all depends 
on how the advertising is being handled. 

Below is listed several live markets for 
bakery articles: 

Bakers Weekly, 45 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. The prize of the field, 
but the editor likes to buy from regular 
correspondents and uses lots of news items. 

American Baker, the monthly edition of 
the Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Articles of all 
types pertaining to bakeries. 

Baker’s Helper, 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. In the market for a certain 
amount of merchandising stories. 

Cracker Baker, 45 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. Published by the pub- 
lishers of Bakers Weekly and is circulated 
to cracker and cake bakes. It uses plant 
write-ups and merchandising stories. 

New South Baker, Walter W. Brown 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. Plant write- 
ups and merchandising stories dealing with 
bakeries in the South. 





Toddling Stanzas with Tails 
By Joyce CAMPBELL. 


I tried my best without a wail 

To write a stanza with a tail, 

And send it out by the first mail 
To you, sir. 


I fought it like the very deuce; 

Oh, why the tail, and what the use? 

“Suckling” received some rare abuse 
From me, sir. 


I do not understand so well, 

Why did not Chaucer learn to spell? 

I’d like to rhyme these lines with Hell, 
But dare I? 
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EDIT TO SUIT 
(Continued from page 37) 

success to such an extent that both original 
and imitator are quelled. This bottomless 
capacity for imitation, plus utterly hopeless 
one-shots thrown on the newsstands by 
printers who have paper and idle machinery 
on hand and whose only right to the title 
“publisher” rests in the desire to buy news- 
print at three cents a pound and sell it for 
fifteen cents has forced the little newsstand 
retailer, upon whom the success of a publi- 
cation rests, to make short work of any- 
thing that does not sell quickly. 

The newsstand retailer, because of his 
over-crowded stands, demands a quick turn- 
over. He will only keep a quarterly or a one- 
time shot on his stands as long as it sells, and 
has a strong tendency to either refuse entire- 
ly or “bury” the second issue of a monthly, 
the first of which did not sell. The newsstand 
retailer’s point of view is easily understood. 
He wants quick turnover, and quick profit. 

The publisher asks for newsstand display. 

But the newsstand can only give good dis- 
play to a certain number of magazines. 
Without display there 
publishers by shoving new magazines on the 
newsstands for each new little idea have not 
only cut their brother publisher’s throat but 
cut down on the amount of display space 
they may have themselves. Writers and 
publishers will both do better with fewer 
magazines paying better prices. than with a 
lot of magazines buying more material at 
lower prices and unstabilizing the field. 

Unless publishers profit, writers do not 
get paid. Present conditions, because of the 
publisher’s total lack of trade ethics and be- 
cause of the distributor's willingness to un- 
dertake to place new magazines have forced 
the newsstand retailer to make short work 
of budding possible successes as well as to 
curtail the display which of course cuts 
down the sale of the established sellers. 

We believe that if the important national 
distributors of magazines, such as The 
American News Co., The Eastern Distrib- 
uting Corp., and the sectional independent 
wholesale distributors made it more difficult 

(Continued to page 50) 


can be no sale. Thus 
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REVISION AND CRITICISM 


All stories and articles revised and typed ready 
for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. Criti- 
cism only, 10 cents a hundred words. Fees 
payable in advance. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
MONTVILLE, N. J. 


















NEW YORK TYPIST 


My long experience and varied contact in typing 
manuscripts of Books, Stories and Plays for some of 
the most successful of present-day writers enables 
me to offer sympathetic and intelligent cooperation, 
as well as perfect work and prompt service. 

5@Qc per 1.000 words, including one carbon copy. 


ELIZABETH GRACIE 
56 West 45th Street New York City 















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, neatly, promptly with corrections in 
grammar, punctuation and spelling. One carbon 
copy. 49 cents per thousand words. No order too 
large or too small. 


ALMA WESTFALL 


507 E. IOWA ST., EVANSVILLE, IND. 

















‘THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays, and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired--Typing Service. 
Uur representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate, reliable service. Grammatical 
d minor revision. Carbon and extra first page. 


41% per 1000 words. Book Ms. 30c. Verse 2c per line. 





CARL A. FEAR 


3298 E. 105TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 








= oye 
COLLEGE GRADUATE 

Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 

ie a thousand werds, without corrections With 
grammatical corrections, 40e a theusand werds. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jokes and 
poems one-half cent a line. 

MINNIE ©. BATES 


R. D. 2, Fayctteville, N. Y. 











COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will! 
give you technical and substantial help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, o1 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the story is sold. James 


Nenthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St.. Memphis. Tenn. 








WRITE FOR FARM PAPERS 

There’s real money for the writer who can write 
good farm features. It is easy if, you know how for 
good farm stories abound everywhere. My practical 

xperience and contact with farm editors will help 
you. Criticism rates $1.00 per thousand words. Check 
must accompany anuscript. 

CLYDE DUNCAN 


1710 Morgan Street. St. Louis, Mo. 
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TWO SUPER-SERVICES 


Super Sales Service 


Four stories 


me are on the stands today. 


written by clients and sold by 
They are all 


by new writers! 
The service that handled them was priced 


and arranged as follows: 


$1.00 up to 4,000 


words, and 25 cents each 1,000 thereafter 


up to 25,000; 
for novels; 
royalty. 


Criticism given 


20 cents a thousand, flat rate, 
10% charged on sale, or on 
if unavailable. 


Super Slanting Service 
I have developed one of the world’s most 


comprehensive methods of 


studying the 


short story. This is known as the Dynamite 


Principle. 
your market 


A thorough understanding of 


will be established, and you 


will write one original story for that mar- 


ket. 


The price for this service is $15. 


No 


other charges will be made, even though 
the story sells. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO, ROWLEY, MASS. 


STUDIO NOTES: 


A summer colony will center its 


activities at Edgebrook Studio this summer, studying 


the Dynamite Principle. 
tions offered, and a fine course of instruction. 
WRITE THE SALABLE STORY, 


for particulars. 


my mimeo’d instruction matter, 
D. 


—jJ. L 


10 cents in stamps 


All summer athletic attrac- 
Write 


is available. Send 





— 


1H. W 


Do you write Westerns 
are crying for well-written stories with 





? Some editors 


a punch and a new twist. 


Insignia of 
Quality Help 
For Writers. 


Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric 
sell 


mine; let me help sell yours. 


I. H. WILSON 


151 West 10th Street 


New York City 
























Accurate Research Service 


In History, 


Literature, Art of any century. 
sources—rare volumes unobtainable elsewhere. 
torical plots suggested and revised. 


Unusual 
Hia- 
Try our staff af 


experienced newspaper and magazine writers. 
Submit your research problem fer estimate 


AUBURN 


Room 10, 1652 Farwell Ave., 


RESEARCH BUREAU 
Chicago, IIL 














FREE SALES SERVICE 


For ten years we have prepared manuscripts for publication 


and are 


criticize, revise, edit 


articles at very reasonable rates 


in close touch with editors’ 


requirements. We 
and type short stories, novels and 
Every salable manuscript 


of our clients is submitted to editors + who are in the market 


for just such material. 
Write for details. 


511 Delta Bldg., 


Our sales service is absolutely free 


LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 
426 S. Spring 


St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received 
by Writer’s Dicest direct from the publisher or 
editor of the publication. 


Poetry 

Kaleidoscope announces prize program 1932 
Better Poetry Contest. The following cash prizes, 
totaling $200, will be paid in January, 1933, for 
poems chosen from the twelve numbers of that 
magazine published during 1932: 

Class A (Open to all): First prize, $40; sec- 
ond prize, $15; twelve prizes, $10, for the best 
poem in each single issue, January-December, 
inclusive. 

Class B (Open to Beginners): “First prize, 
$10; second prize, $7.50; third prize, $5; fourth 
prize, $2.50. 

One is considered a beginner who has not pre- 
viously published a poem, school and college 
publications excepted. The word “beginner” 
should be written on manuscripts submitted. 
Poems by beginners are eligible for all prizes 
offered. 





Class 

Dixie Business, 427 Ten Forsyth Street Building. 
Hubert F. Lee, Editor. Issued monthly; 20 cents 
a copy; $2 a year. Official organ of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ot the South. “We use brief 
articles on matters of interest to executives of 
the South and those interested in the South. 
Dixie Business is a national magazine for those 
wanting news and information about the South. 
Articles should be from 200 to 600 words in 
length, unless it is an assignment where the 
number of words is specified. We want any- 
thing of interest to business men, manufactur- 
ers, bankers, executives pertaining to the South. 
Queries should be sent before submitting mate- 
rial unless stamped envelope is enclosed. Dup- 
licate copies should be kept, as no responsibility 
for material not returned is assumed by the edi- 
tor. We do not use poetry. We report imme- 
diately and pay % cent a word for material ac- 
cepted unless it was prepared by special assign- 
ment.” 























AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; personal at- 
tention given all work. Mss. professionally corrected 
and typed to meet editors’ requirements, 35¢ per 1,000 
wards; books, 25c; poetry, lc line; carbon copy. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. 


small. 


FANNIE 








44 South Eighth Ave. 





No order too large nor too 


WARREN KELLY 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











Literary Criticism 


Short stories up to 4,000 words, $3.00; to 
7,500 words, $5.00. Verse up to 20 lines, $1.00; 
5 cents a line additional. Six poems, $5.00. 
Fee to accompany manuscript. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


464 S. Citrus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone, ORegon 0952 

Stories listed in both O. Henry Prize Stories 

and O’Brien Best Stories of 1931. Verse: The 

Nation, The New Yorker, Literary Digest, etc. 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 

Roget’s Thesaurus.......... 
Peter Marck Roget 

Standard Dictionary... 
Funk & Wagnalls 


eeees 


How to Prepare Manuscripts.........-..+-. 
Emma Gary Wallace 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer... 
Frank Vizetelly 


The bay ae” @ Market. ccccccccccccces err 
Mathieu 
auntie for Beginners.........- poner etas 


Charles D. Macdougal 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following 


a I Or NE nic eerie erninceniontainnin’ 
Name 
AORN <n eis naar 
I iano vipat creer csi 


After a conscientious survey of over a score 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 


ing books to its readers. All books selected make interesting 


+ -$2.50 
coccccccccccccs 100 


Punctuation and Capitalization............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 
Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 
Write It Right..... Kvsactedseccwonseoeeus Kae 
Ambrose Bierce 
English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 2.25 
Fernald 
PLAYWRITING 
Writing for Vaudeville.........-.ceeceeee+- 3.40 
Brett Page 
Playwriting for Profit.............+. coccee Se 
Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictures,......... cvessee Se 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story...........++-+ 2.00 
Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stories........ aen'ens om 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story.........eese+% eo ae 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story....ccccccccecscccese 1.00 
2unn 
Writing the Short Story............. aaeew~e Ge 
. Berg Esenwein 
ee ree 2.25 
Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells........-+-+--+: 4.00 
Laments for the Living..... Cees ecreceoosee 2.50 
Dorothy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short crated 
WH ccccecvece o00006:0:0:0-0-06 ewe em 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 
Writing Journalistic Features.............+. 3.00 
By Perley Reed 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing........ .- 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit..........+-+. oo. 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing...........- 2.00 
Arthur §. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction.............. - 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Technique of Fiction Writing.............. 1.75 
ames Knapp Reeve 
This Fiction Business......... oceeseons coce 300 
H. Bedford Jones 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing..... coe 
James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer..... 5.00 
Gellishaw 


PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


1.65 


books: 






ng wonsminenmesunntnnsinnine ‘(liDiscseninmaseiestiasimineiaicieiniies 


reading and are authoritative. 



















of publishers’ 


POETRY 
Art of Versification..... pucsenwe se eae . -$2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 
rT ee re Te -75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
alker 
Great Poems Interpreted.............-++++- 2.00 
Barbe 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters..............++. 2.50 
Georges Polti 
Plots and Persomalities....ccccccccccccccce 1.75 
Universal Plot Catalogue...............-+.+ 1.50 


Henry Albert Phillips 


Elements of Plot Construction............ » 50 
Richard K. Abbort 

Narrative Technique...... Sheba Obs bale Rs 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Psychology for the Writer........ Seebeos -- 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

Training for Authorship.................- 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing......... ee ren 5.00 

Manuel Rosenberg 

| SS a ore cocccccccccccs OO 
Ford Madox Ford 

Essentials in English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

Anthology of English Prose......... (6eeaigu 3.00 
Edited by Herbert Reed 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

The Writer’s Book.......... eS ere ee 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell......... Jcneeseneue 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing......... ccocceosceese SOD 
Fred Ziv 

Wee Ee FO. ooo cccsecccectnncccces 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing...........+++-++:+ 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines....... coee BO 
Edward Mott Woclley 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 

Juvenile Story Writing. .cccccccccscccsccccsce RO 
Robinson 

The Magazine Article.......... 60448 ee-ee~ - 3.00 
Crawford , 

WO: BP D6. 0:6 6.06 6000 00%600% eee 3.00 
Donald Wilhelm 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editors’ Checks............... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

re nee 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

Writing for Real Money............ Ae eee 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

How to Write for Radio........ hate teenans 3.00 


Seymour & Martin 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The “Talkies” 


WANT YOUR 


Screen Stories! 


Talking Picture Producers are now looking for 
new and more wholesome stories than those which 
have been produced heretofore. Get out your stories 
you have laid aside and send them to me. If they 
are salable I can sell them—if they are not salable 
I will show you the essential elements necessary 
for success by giving your story a careful reading 
and an honest and sincere criticism and suggested 
revision, 

Have you ever tried to sell a story direct to the 
studios? 

Have you ever considered having a screen story 
agent—one who is both authors’ and producers’ rep- 
resentative—to handle your stories in Hollywood, 
where the majority of the world’s screen stories 
are purchased? 

Send your stories to me. My twelve years’ suc- 
cessful experience selling stories of established 
authors and also of the unknown writer has placed 
me in a position where I have welcome entree to 
all the studios in Hollywood. This gives you a 
wonderful opportunity to be more successful in 
marketing your stories. 

Write now for FREE information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 


Desk J-32 Hollywood Security Bldg. 
Hollywood, California 














SHORT STORIES WANTED 
By NEW MARKETS 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell 
our lighter stories to four large syndicates, several 
unlisted magazines that use only a few stories and do 
not wish to be flooded with unsuited stories, and a 
number of mail order magazines. During the past few 
months we have sold many stories for others. Stories 
that have been rejected by the advertised markets due 
to full “ice-boxes”’ find markets here. Let us see your 
stories. They may be plenty good. We charge a stand- 
ard commission of 10%, payable after sale. We back 
our own judgment and do not ask for any help in selling 
your story. 

A reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. We 
will gladly waive this fee when we have sold five 
or more of your stories. We are placing every good 
story that we get, and we have calls for stories—very 
unusual, these days. Let us route your stories. You 
can soon waste a dollar in misguided postage. Send 
them to us right now while you are in the mood. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Sale Department, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








— ae 
SHORT STORIES—NOVELETTES— 

GAG Novets—ARTICLES—SERIALS— 

| N™ Marketed in U. S. A. and Foreign 
Countries. Small preliminary fee. 
Editcrs recommend this service. 
Well-known writers use it, because it 
produces results. if you wish to 
sell, send stamp for folder. 

THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 


995-D East Rich - - Columbus, O. 
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The Forecast, America’s Leading Food and 
Health Magazine, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. Alberta M. Goudiss, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2a year. “We 
want news articles on food, community and child 
welfare enterprises. Length 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
We use photographs if they are appropriate to 
article submitted. We pay $3 each for photo- 
graphs. We do not use poetry. We report within 
thirty days and pay 1 cent to 1% cents a word 
on acceptance.” 





Home Digest, 1235 Book Building, Detroit, 
Mich. W. D. Roy, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 
10 cents a copy; 50 cents a year. “We want 
original articles that would interest home- 
makers. We pay special attention to food and 
health, playing up the same themes in every 
issue. That is why it is important to handle 
them from different perspectives, with human 
interest interwoven. These articles should be 
from 800 to 1,400 words in length. Interviews, 
if well done, are aceptable. We do not want 
fiction. We seldom use photographs or poetry. 
We report within three days, and pay 2 cents 
a word on publication.” 





Industrial Relations,** 844 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ill. A. D. Cloud, Editor. Issued monthly; 50 
cents a copy; $5 a year. “We are always open 
for copy on industrial economics, law, theory, 
practice, and statistics. Editorial needs are ex- 
acting, so we must insist that writers get their 
material from the one in authority of the shop, 
plant, or department—not “underlings” seeking 
publicity and exploitation. We would rather 
have articles signed by the source who is known 
in his particular field. We use photographs and 
charts. We pay 1 cent and up on publication.” 





Popular Aviation,** 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. B. G. Davis, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
stories and articles pertaining to aviation. Also, 
feature articles, 1,500 to 3,000 words in length; 
shorts and briefs up to 600 words; semi-technical 
articles on engines, planes, and the like; recent 
developments in design; activities of amateur 
plane builders and model makers. Illustrations 
with all articles are desired. We do not use 
poetry. We report on publication, and pay | 
cent a word.” 





Popular Mechanics Magazine,* 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Ill. L. K. Weber, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use hundreds of good human inter- 
est and action photographs each month, and pay 
$5 and up for them. We report within twenty- 
four hours, and pay 1 to 10 cents a word for 
articles, on acceptance.” 
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= The Sportsman Pilot,** 220 West Forty-second 
- Street, New York City. Robert B. Renfro, Edi- 
Ve tor. Issued monthly ; 35 cents a copy; $3 a year. 
ild “We want articles on air travel, either private 
ry enterprise or by airline, aerial expeditions, use 
ra of airplanes in advancing the sciences, light or 
ie major trends in development of aircraft, helpful 
‘2 hints | to sport fliers, navigation, piloting, care 
od } of airplanes, equipment for sport flying, etc. 
Also, hunting and fishing trips by air, actual 
experiences, unusual incidents in flying any- 
where and everywhere. Articles must not ex- 
rit, ; ceed 3,000 words. They must be specific, not 
ly; general, relating intimate, amusing, and inter- 
nt esting detail. They must be spirited in style, 
1e- but never of the sensational species. Because 
nd ; the tone and temper of the magazine has a defi- 
ry nite character, authors are advised to consult 
lle with the editor by mail before sending in con- 
an tributions. We do not use poetry, but want 
be photographs of striking beauty or interest, 
VS, whether or not they relate to some story. We re- 
nt port within two weeks, and pay 1 cent a word on 
ry. i publication.” 
its Ta ae 
The Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc., has moved 
to 222 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 
0, This company’s publications include Hotel Man- 
30 agement, Restaurant Management, Institutional 
Pn Jobber, and Hotel World Review. 
y, 
oi sa 
ir Dear Epitor: 
P, The continuity requirements of this station are 
18 two thirty-minute playlets, mystery and love-type 
iid weekly, and seasonable continuity for all types 
m of advertisers. 
id . G. E. KistTLer, Manager, 
; KGFK, Moorhead, Minn. 
t, 
% The Stratford Magazine at Boston has been sus- 
t pended, although the Stratford Publishing Com- 
0, pany continues. 
l} (ee ee 
: Dear Epitor: 
r Gang World continues as strong as ever. The 
5 requirements for our new Blue Steel are the same 
e as those for Gang World; that is to say, lots of 
1 action, excitement and shooting, with plenty of 
conflict hetween cops versus gangsters. 
Harry STEEGER, Editor. 
205 East 42nd Street, 
: New York City. 
> 
1] a 
- Dear Epitor: 
y Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., publishes no 
; fiction. We specialize in the publishing of philo- 
r 


sophical, sociological and theological publications. 
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STORY WRITERS 


If you have had trouble in the writing and selling 
of your stories my long experience as a successful 
story writer and critic will enable me to help you. 
Sympathetic critical guidance is offered. Your work 
will be treated with kindness, yet with frankness. 
Praise and flattery are worth nothing. I should like 
to see the stories, and the verse, of ambitious and 
talented writers, professional or amateur, who find 
themselves in need of help. 

My standing as writer and critic is well known. For 
years Staff writer for Street & Smith; fifteen years 
critical reader for Little, Brown & Company, leading 
book publishers. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 


P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Mass. 








One Hundred Best Novels Condensed 
Now you can have the master works of all literature 
in one handsome volume! Full library edition of 
over 1900 pages! Good paper, attractive binding, 
large, legible type—these are features that give a 
splendid setting to these hundred great masterpieces 
of the world’s literature $2.00 per copy. Be sure to 
order your copy today! 
JOHN MATTHEW SZIKSNIS 

Dept. WD3, 3432 Ligonier St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 











ANUSCRIPTS 
CRITICISED, CORRECTED and REVISED 


by an experienced college professor and 


author of many magazine articles, book reviews, and 
thirteen published volumes. 

$1.00 per 1000 words up to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 
Revised MSS. placed when possible. 


DR. H. G. BAKER 


1706 E. Highland Dr. Seattle, Wash. 





REVISION AND CRITICISM 


Stories revised and typed ready for editors, 30 cents 
a thousand words. Criticism 10 cents per hundred. 
Poems revised and sold; fees payable in advance. 
ALBERT ELI SLOCUM 
Literary Critic and Poet 
242 So. Vermont Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 











kkk kkk SERVICE 


(1) Expert Criticism; (2) Helpful Revision; (3) Typ- 

ing, carbon copy; (4) Marketing; (5) Weekly Market 

Tips; (6) Weekly Manuscript Reports. All for 75c 

per 1,000 words for first 5,000; 50c per 1,000 words 

thereafter. SALES—10% commission; 50% of fee re- 

funded to you. LET US HELP YOU GET AHEAD. 
Inquiries invited. 


ALBERLE, Dept. WD1, 3713 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 








$CREEN STORIES WANTED 


WE GUARANTEE — 

Your story will be read by a MOTION PICTURE 
STUDIO, PRODUCER or DIRECTOR. 

We are exclusive photoplay agents for 10 Holly- 

wood motion picture studios and producers. Write 

TODAY for important details before mailing MSS, 
HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO AGENCY 

Dept. 16 - - 6080 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif, 








































Jos. V. Pirx1netTon, Editor. 





$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 
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EDIT TO SUIT 
(Continued from page 45) 
for a publisher to get his magazines on the 
newsstands the way would be cleared for a 
large percentage of the magazines to show 
a profit rather than for a large percentage 
of them to show a loss. Magazine con- 
sumption has not decreased as much as fliver 
magazines have increased. Fly-by-night pub- 
lishers with their weak one-shots plus over- 
ambitious publishers putting out feelers in 
unfertile fields instead of tending to the busi- 
ness they have at hand have harmed the in- 
dustry forcing the genuine values on the 
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newsstand to be produced more cheaply and 
thus dampening the interest of the news- 
stand public. 

The great box success that “Tarzan of the 
Apes” is now having on the sound screen 
plus the continued success of reprint editions 
of the book and the popularity of Tarzan 
cartoon strips suggests the idea that an 
adaption of the Tarzan idea would make a 
good serial for Adventure, Argosy, Short 
Stories, Top Notch, or a newspaper syndi- 
cate. Blue Book until recently featured a 
Tarzan story every month. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs’ name does not sell 

















wasted effort. 


YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD to GUESS! 


While you are haunted by the eternal “Why?” of rejections, other writers 
are selling their stories. Wouldn’t you like to know the hidden meanings of 
those rejection slips? 


Expert professional guidance attuned to present-day market conditions 
will answer this vital question. It will candidly point out your mistakes 
and coach you in the acquisition of the many little “tricks of the trade” that 
make a salable story. It will save you many disappointments and much 


Avail Yourself of This Help: 





PEACE RIVER 
“JUSTICE, 


vision suggestions. 


contributor. 





2. If your story 


Here’s what you receive when you permit me to handle your manuscripts: 


1. If the story, book or article is likely to sell in form submitted, I 
recommend it to suitable markets. Personal contact with New York maga- 
zine editors and publishers, and intimate knowledge of fluctuating market 
requirements enables me to place salable material without lost motion. And 


I “follow through” on English and supplementary rights when possible. 


is unlikely to sell, I render a vigorous, straight-from- 
the-shoulder criticism particularly pointing out the features in which it fails 
to meet current market requirements. If there is a situation or idea that 
might have a reasonable chance of sale if rewritten, I add replot and re- 


3. An analysis of your possibilities based upon the material considered 
and practical advice in regard to further production. 


My interest in you is how scon, and how much you will be worth to me in 
real money commissions on your sales. I have no desire to flatter you, 
or encourage efforts with only remote chance of sale—I am anxious to start 
you selling—NOW! 


Not your individual stories alone, but as a steady 





our clients’ magazine sales. 


cation. 











If you have been following these 
monthly announcements you 
have noticed facsimiles of a few of 


This time you see proof of what 
we do with books. Other books by 
my clients are being brought out 
this Spring, and we have others 
under contract for Autumn publi- 


45 West 45th Street 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


REASONABLE FEES: 


will You can buy practical, expert help at 4 


moderate investment. New clients are 
charged a reading fee of 50c per thousand 
words, a minimum of $2.00 on any manu- 
script. As soon as I sell $1000 worth of 
your work, reading fees are dropped. Com- 
mission of 10 per cent on American sales; 
15 per cent on foreign sales. Special rates 
on manuscripts over 25,000 words. 





WE SELL: Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, Books, Articles, 


Plays and Radio Continuity 





Send your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT New York, N. Y. 
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the public this story, nor does the name 
Tarzan alone do the attracting. 

The fundamental idea of man primeval, 
winning his white woman, and beating down 
nature, yet communing with it, strikes a 
happy responsive chord among all adventure 
story readers. Tarzan has never had a com- 
petitor, even a remote one. Tarzan lovers 
will gladly support a new character drawn 
along these lines. An understanding of the 
basic human motives that make Tarzan pop- 
ular is vital to the writer who would attempt 
to entertain the immense public to which this 
appeals. Burroughs himself recognizes the 
public acceptance of what for want of a bet- 
ter term we call “the Tarzan theme.” He 
has just issued “Jungle Girl,” which capi- 
talizes on the same idea, and not on ha cha 
cha in the forest which imaginative readers 
may presuppose. Sex in the Tarzan theme 
is high, dry, and pure. 

In Chicago a new weekly, titled Chicago 
Saturday Night, has appeared. It is pseudo- 


smart with chatter on theaters, books, so- | 
resist a flood of better than average stories. 


ciety, etc. They might use bright, chatty 
features, although the staff is all ex-news- 
men, a tribe proverbially famed for scooping 
up extra bits for themselves. 


Wearily Norman Hume Anthony has 
edited the second issue of Hullabaloo, sub- 
titling it “An imitation to end all imita- 
tions.” Anthony’s Ballyhoo gained three 
new competitors last month, Jest, CooCoo, 
and Bushwa. Fawcett’s Hooey and Hersey’s 
traveling-salesmanish Slapstick remain the 
only serious competitors as well as the only 
ones that pay writers good rates for mate- 
rial and art ideas submitted, although Coo- 
Coo, a 10-cent seller, may develop. 

A new publishing house in New York 
City, whose full address we do not know, 
is formed by the combination of William F. 
Payson and Raymond A. Leydig under the 
title Holborn House. In the same city a new 
publication, The Tourist, is in preparation. 





Toledo, Ohio, has a new newspaper, The 
Tribune. William Hedrick is editor. Prob- 
ably the paper is not as yet fully staffed with 
special out-of-town correspondents. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

(Continued from page 39) 
see published stories that I know are infe- 
rior to ones I have submitted to the same 
market? Sometimes you are right. It so 
happens that on occasion an editor in desper- 
ation will buy a mediocre story to fill out 
his book and then later have to reject a 
better story of the same type because lie is 
overstocked. That is simply one of the 
“breaks of the game.” 

22. Why does an editor get an overstock 
of manuscripts; why can’t he watch his step? 
Because he cannot depend on a steady supply 
of good stories in the mails, because of 
changing conditions in his office that reduce 
the size of his book without warning (due 
to drop of advertising), because it is de- 
cided to stress some different types of sto- 
ries—and then later decided to use of stock 
on hand to cut down expenses. Sometimes 
it is simply poor judgment and sometimes 
it is due to the fact that the editor has a 
soft instead of a stony heart and couldn’t 


23. Do editors who ignore the beginner 
help their regular contributors to sell more 
stories? They do. Frequently editors sup- 
ply writers of known ability with plot ideas, 
suggestions for certain types of stories, and 
not infrequently they give the author a de- 
tailed plot. This is done to secure variety 
from dependable fictioneers. 

24. How can I get an assignment or an 
order for a story? By making your stories 
so uniformly good the editor knows you can 
produce what he wants when he needs it. 

(Continued to page 54) 











cAnnouncement! 


August Lenniger wishes to announce to 
clients and friends the removal of his offices 
from 155 East Forty-second Street to new 
and larger quarters at 


45 West 45th Street 
AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humor, 
Column or Syndicate work. Will Rogers 
earns $150,000 yearly. Odd McIntyre $100,- 
000. Walter Winchell more than $75,000. 
Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not YOU? 
Send name and address for free sample les- 
son and valuable information about the 
RIGHT way to get started in syndicate work. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








TYPING 


Send me your manuscripts for prompt, efficient, de- 
pendable service. 25c per thousand words. lc per 
line for poetry. One carbon copy. Mailed flat. Cor- 
rections in spelling. Market suggestions if requested. 
Let me hear from you. 


IRENE A. BARNES 


512 E. Central Wichita, Kansas 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS COUNT 


Editors appreciate MANUSCRIPTS submitted in 
good form, in clear-cut and accurate type. Let us 
do your work for you and be assured of a “‘favorable 
first impression.” 50c per 1000 words, one carbon. 
Minor corrections in spelling and punctuation if 
desired. Prompt and efficient service. Try us. 


MILDRED NORMAN 
506 North Elmwood Avenue, Oak Park, [Illinois 
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1 Short-Story Writing x 


be 
How to write, what i iat 
write, and where to sell |:! 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalis sm, Play 
— » Photopla - feting. atc. is 

Dr. ESENWEIN taugh t by our sta Dey ex- 

perts, headed b Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; ype of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old, e universities recogniz e 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Establich 
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u Dept. 79 Springfield, Mass. 
ies We h The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
i[} tive tral free. We else ublish nine Writer's Monthly, 
| 


the leading magazine for arary workers; sample copy 
250, annual subscription $3.00, 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


General, Literary and Fiction 


Adventure Magazine,* Butterick Building, 16] 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. A. A. Proctor, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25 cents a copy; $4 
a year. “We want well-written, strongly plotted, 
fast-moving short stories of about 7,000 words 
in length. We do not use photographs. We use 
poetry with an outdoor theme; short lengths pre- 
ferred. We report within two weeks, and pay 
on acceptance.” 





The Australian Woman’s World, 358 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Frances 
Taylor, Editor. Issued monthly. “We want sto- 
ries suitable for home reading; good sentimental 
interest, but not sloppy. We prefer them to be 
2,000 to 3,000 words in length. We pay on pub- 
lication according to merit of the story.” 





Current History,* 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City. Issued monthly; 25 cents a 
copy; $3 a year. “We want articles of about 
3,500 words in length dealing authoritatively, but 
interestingly, with important events throughout 
the world, developments and tendencies in po- 
litical, economic, social, moral, and cultural life. 
The method should be objective—that of the 
historial with records and analyses rather than 
that of the theorist or propagandist. We use 
neither photographs nor poetry. We report 
within a week, and pay on publication.” 





The Elks Magazine,* 50 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Joseph T. Fanning, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 20 cents a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want short stories of not more than 5,000 
words. We want tales of action and humor of 
a type that will appeal to our masculine audi- 
ence. We are not interested in stories with 
young love as the central theme. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks.” 





Fereign Affairs,** 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York City. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5 a 
year. “We use articles, 4,000 to 5,000 words in 
length, bearing on the foreign relations of the 
United States. We use neither photographs nor 
poetry. We report promptly, and pay $100 on 
publication.” 





Grit,* Williamsport, Pa. Howard R. Davis, 
Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 5 cents a 
copy; $2 a year. “We want articles of from 
100 to 500 words in length, for the woman’s and 
children’s pages. Also, articles of from 100 to 
300 words, with one or more photographs for 
illustration, of oddities and out-of-the-ordinary 
things for our Odd and Strange page. Good 
pictures of freaks of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are welcome, as are illustrated stories 
of strange occupations, customs, practices, etc. 
Occasionally we use articles of from 1,000 to 
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1,800 words, if accompanied by six to ten photo- 
graphs; and also shorter magazine material of 
from 350 to 800 words, if accompanied by two 
to six photographs. Photographs purchased are 
paid for at the rate of $1 to $1.50 each, and the 
text accompanying is paid for at the rate of $5 
a column, depending on subject, timeliness, and 
general interest. We also want short fiction of 
from 1,500 to 5,000 words; but it must be clean 
and interesting. Love, adventure, mystery, and 
western stories are preferred. We pay from $3 
to $10 for these stories. We pay for material 
on acceptance.” 





Home Friend Magazine,* 1411 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 5 cents a copy; 25 cents a line. 
“We want articles of interest to small-town 
women; inspirational verse; short stories with 
strong human interest. We report within two 
weeks and pay % to 1 cent for prose, 15 cents a 
line for poetry, 25 cents to $1 for jokes, and $1.50 
to $3 apiece for photographs.” 





Love Story Magazine,* 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15 cents a copy; $6 a year. “We want 
thoroughly modern love short stories from 3,000 
to 7,000 words in length; novelettes up to 8,000 
words; and two to six-part serials in installments 
of 8,000 words. We use verse up to sixteen 
lines; but no photographs. We report within 
three weeks.” 





Modern Romances,* 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Lyon Mearson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
want true stories of the confession type, written 
in the first person; emotionally sincere and 
gripping. We prefer them to be 5,000 words and 
under, particularly short shorts of 2,500 words 
and under. We use neither photographs nor 
poetry. We report within two weeks, and pay 
2 cents a word on acceptance.” 





The New Nation Magazine, 38 Bridge Street, 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. Bruce Pratt, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; one shilling per copy; 
four shillings per year. “We want travel articles 
with good photographs; and short stories of 
general interest, with or without photographs. 
We prefer them to be 2,000 to 3,000 words in 
length.” 





Paris Nights, 1008 West York Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Pierre Dumont, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25 cents a copy. “We want short stories 
with Parisian backgrounds, but American in plot 
and appeal; also, articles on the Latin quarter, 
on studio life, on Parisian theatrical successes; 
brief verse and prose filler of a similar nature. 
We use both poetry and photographs. We report 
within two weeks, and pay % cent a word on 

(Continued to page 56) 


WRiITER’s MARKET 








MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge who does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. 
An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, De- 
lineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, 
helper and developer of new writers. His two books 
on fiction writing are standard; he has proved his 
own fiction ability. Individual instruction only; ne 
classes, no set courses, no assistants. No marketing 
—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full time 
for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. A 
specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the 
needs of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Beautiful Type, Remington Portable 
Artistic appearance, style rules, editors’ needs, care- 
ful mailing. Extra first and last pages; carbon copy. 
Fifty cents 1,000 words; poems, 2c per line; mini- 
mum, 50c. MSS. for contests a specialty. Columns 
mimeographed for syndicating. 


VIVIAN L. RAYNOR, 3 Orange St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








AUTHORS 
MEET YOUR EDITOR HALF WAY 
Double Spaced Typing—40 cents per thousand words. 
Carbon Copy Free and Minor Corrections. 
Market Suggestions. Fee with Mss. 
Mail Money Order Only to Avoid Trouble. 


Cc. JOVIS, 15 Stonehinge Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 








SKILLED TYPIST 


Will prepare your manuscript to meet editorial 
requirements 40 cents per thousand. One carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. 


SCOTT J. MENZE 


138 EAST 31st ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED 

FOR THE EDITOR’S EYE 
50 cents per 1000 words. 10 per cent discount over 
20,000 words. One carbon copy free. Clean, black, 
standard sized type on good bond paper, in a cover 
that will last. Corrections in grammar, punctuation, 
spelling optional. Final results will please you. 

WILLIAM L. CHESTER 
555 W. 174th Street, New York City. 














Write A Story WITH a Famous 
Author Learn How HE Does It 


A short cut to writing success that ,may save years 
of disappointment. Not a “course.” No “lessons. e 
You write an original story, step by step, from 
introduction to conclusion, with a well known 
writer who has sold hundreds of stories. Then the 
story belongs to you! You learn by actually writing 
with a master of the art. Perhaps you, too, after 
learning his methods will be able to repeat his 
success. You have within you the power to write. 
Learn the professional technique necessary to make 
your stories salable. 


AUTHORS ASSOCIATED 
22 North Third St., Dept. W.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






























































K Manuscripts Wanted 

ALL SUBJECTS — FICTION 

(NOVEL LENGTH). _ Verse, 

Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Sci- 

ence, World War, Professions, History, Pol- 

itics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellan- 

eous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Verse 

(book-size collections), Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 

DORRANCE & CO., INC., General Book Publishers 

Dept. W. D. Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 


If YOU are writing—short stories, novels, articles, 
verse—let us help you to perfect your work—and 
to SELL it. Ours is the oldest Service for Writers. 
More than 25 years of continuous operation. We do 
not tell “Fairy Stories” to our correspondents but 
endeavor to give them honest help. Recent letters 
say (names and addresses on request): “I have 
shopped about for criticism quite a bit, and it is 
your due to say that NOWHERE is there a service 
30 conscientious and painstaking as yours.” And 
this: “At the time I sent my previous story to you 
I sent others to other places. Your criticism was 
more constructive and valuable than any other.” 
REASONABLE CHARGES. Explanatory circulars 
and lists of standard text-books on request. 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 














THE WORLD’S BEST-LOVED POEMS 
Here at last—all in one volume—are gathered the 
world’s best-loved poems and prose selections, in- 
cluding famous old-time favorites and the best of 
current popular verse as well. Here are the master- 
pieces of renowned poets—poems which appeal to the 
human heart, giving you relaxation, inspiration, com- 
fort and enjoyment! $2.00 per copy. Order yours today! 
JOHN MATTHEW SZIKSNIS 
Dept. WD2. 3432 Ligonier St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


MAY I HELP YOU? 


Young Englishwoman, widely travelled (contributor 
to British and American magazines), gives friendly, 
constructive criticism—50c per 1,000 words. Send 
mss. to present address: 








Nora Hammersley-Heenan, “Dreamy Draw,” 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

















RADIO WRITING 
By PETER DIXON 


The first standard and generally recognized 
text on radio writing by Peter Dixon goes 
into careful accurate detail on all phases of 
writing and selling radio scripts. Sent 
FREE with this book, if requested, is a 
March issue of Writer’s Dicest which in- 
cludes reliable markets for radio scripts. 
In addition to explaining at great length 
and in an entertaining fashion the mechan- 
ics, technique, and problems of the radio 
writer, Mr. Dixon has included six samples 
of different successful scripts, showing how 
radio scripts should be submitted. Money 
back guarantee. 


$2.50 postpaid 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














WRITER’s DIGEST 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 51) 


25. How long should I attempt to write 
every day? ‘That depends on the individual. 
In a general way, four hours of creative 
writing should constitute a good day’s work. 
Some writers work eight hours daily ; others 
do nothing for days and then work for two 
or three twelve-hour days. Most “writers” 
just loaf. 

26. Is it advisable to secure an author's 
agent? Better known author’s agents can 
give a beginner inestimable assistance, but 
frequently beginners expect an agent to do 
the impossible with impossible stories in a 
marketing way. Until the agent is sure of 
the quality of your work he must charge 
you for the work he does on querying edi- 
tors and keeping pipe lines posted in order 
to sell your manuscript. This is perfectly 
fair. 

27. Do you advise subscribing for a crit- 
icism service? Training is necessary for 
success in any profession. Unless you are a 
natural born story teller, decidedly gifted, 
such service can be of great benefit. Many 
writers succeed without such service. Many 
succeed faster because of it. Some are con- 
fused by it. As a general thing, a reputable 
criticism service is invaluable. 

28. What is the best way to learn to write 
good stories? Someone has said: “Write 
one hundred short stories and you'll know 
how it is done.” I think he was right, 
whether the writer be going on a lone trail 
or studying under supervision. 

29. How should I go about plotting a 
story? That is a large order. I do not 
know whether it is original with him or not, 
but I have heard Jack Smalley, a veteran 
editor and successful writer, meet that ques- 
tion with the sage reply: “Give an interest- 
ing character something exciting to do and 
then place obstacles in the way of its ac- 
complishment.” That just about sums it 
up for the action story. For the quality 
type of story it would be: “Give an inter- 
esting character a vital decision to make.” 

30. How do you inject suspense into a 
story? There is suspense when obstacles 
are preventing the hero or heroine from ac- 
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complishing his or her purpose in an inci- 
dent or in the story proper. Once the final 
accomplishment is reached the suspense is 
ended. 

31. Do writers ever sell thew first story? 
Very, very seldom. It takes six years to 
make a doctor ; it takes ten to make a writer. 
Don’t be discouraged if your first fifty sto- 
ries fail. Fanny Hurst received eighty con- 
secutive rejections from Satevepost before 
she sold one. 

32. Is it necessary to count every word 
in a manuscript to designate its length? No. 
If you write uniform pages, count the word- 
age on five of them, divide by five to get 
the page average and multiply by the total 
number of full pages in the manuscript. 

33. Why can’t an editor tell a writer ex- 
actly what he wants? In a general way he 
can, but he can’t lay out the dimensions of 
a story as he might for a chicken coop; there 
are too many intangible qualities involved. 
Some times he doesn’t know exactly what 
he wants until he sees it in black and white 
in a mafiuscript. 

34. Why do you tell me to read your 
magazine to find out what kind of stories 
you want; is that just a trick to sell maga- 
zines? You should read the magazine to 
which you want to sell to get the “feel” of 
the book, to analyze it thoroughly and to de- 
termine the points that make it somewhat 
different from other magazines in its field. 
Writers too often ignore this point, and 
would receive fewer rejections if they 
heeded it. 

35. Don’t you want different stories? 
You print all western stories and I sent 
you a beautifully written love story laid in 
Winnipeg for a bit of variety, but you re- 
jected it. Purchasers of western magazines 
expect western stories. When they want 
love stories they turn to love magazines. 

36. Must my story be better than that of 
a big name writer to be accepted? Not nec- 
essarily. Big names cost money and edi- 
tors must fill in with stories of lesser cost— 
that lets you in. 

37. Do you consider all the stories you 

(Continued to page 58) 


Writer's MARKET 


“IT Sell Almost Every- 
thing I Write” 


Mrs. Frances M. Morton, San 
Marcos, Texas, reports as fol- 
lows on the Richard Burton 
course in Short Story Writing: 

“I consider it the most stimu- 
lating and  thought-provoking 
work that I have ever had in 
story writing. I sell almost every- 
thing I write. My poems and Mrs. Morton 
stories have appeared in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Delineator, Holland’s Magazine, 
The People’s Home Journal, St. Nicholas 
Magazine and other publications. Last October 
the Cokesbury Press published a book of 
mine, which they seem to be selling very 
successfully.” 


AVERAGES $150 PER STORY 


Mr. A. O. Hayford, one of 
our students who graduated 
two years ago, writes: “As 
you know, I sold one short 
story before I even completed 
your Course. In the last two 
years I have been working 
eight hours a day, but I have 
continued to write in my 
spare time. I receive an aver- 
age of $150 per story. now 
have very few rejections, and 
every day I am more grateful 
that I took the Richard Bur- 
ton Course. I consider it one 
of the best investments in 
time and money that I ever 
made.” 

The Richard Burton Course 
in Short-Story Writing is complete, practical, up-to- 
date. It brings you the expert guidance, rich ex- 
perience and sound judgment of Dr. Richard Burton, 
famous literary critic, teacher and author. It gives 
you a splendid personal training and individual 
coaching. It saves you many months of tedious 
fruitless effort in developing stories that sell. It 
shows you how to write. A valuable library of 
Short-Story Masterpieces is included with the course 
at no extra charge. You also receive complete, 
personal criticism of six of your short stories. 


FREE Analysis Test 
of Your Story-Writing Ability 
Why not find out if you have dormant writing 
ability that can be developed into a money-making 
asset? Write today for Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test. 
It will indicate your power to create characters that 
live, to understand human motives, 











Mr. Hayford 
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etc. You will receive an expert 
critic’s frank opinion. Mail the cou- 
pon today, stating age and occupation. 








Richard Burton Schools, Inc., 
5022 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St. 
N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me Dr. _ Burton’s 
Analysis Test and _ information 
about the Richard Burton Course 
in Short Story Writing, without 








obligating me in any way. Dr. Burton 
Name 
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GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS greatly enhance the sales 
possibilities of your stories or articles. Our course in 
Journalistic Photography will enable you to earn a 
splendid income with your camera right where you 
live, taking photographs for newspapers and magazines. 
A fascinating money-making spare time occupation 
easily learned at home. Possible to earn full price of 
course while learning. Write today for Free Book. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 7. 
10 West 33rd Street New York City 








TYPING AND REVISION 


with spelling, punctuation and gram- 
matical errors corrected at 40c per 1,000 words. 
Poetry, Ic per line. Revision and typing, 75c per 
1,000 words. Also, experienced in typing scientific 
mss. Please enclose remittance with mss. 


MISS D. M. SHARON 
611 Irving St., Portland, Ore. 


Mss. typed 
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What strange powers did the anci- A 
ents possess? Where was the source 
of knowledge that made it possible for them to i5@ 
perform miracles? Were these profound secrets { me i 
burned with ancient libraries, or are they buried { BY 
beneath crumbling Temple walls ? 

These wise men of the past knew the mysteries 
of life, and personal power. This wisdom is not 
lost,—it is withheld from the mass. it is offered 

freely TO YOU if with an open mind, you 

, wish to step out of the rut of monotonous 


ig) existence and MASTER YOUR LIFE. 
THIS FREE BOOK 


i 

4 Man's intolerance has at times swept his 

} achievements from the face of the earth, yet se- 

 } cret brotherhoods have preserved this sacred 
* wisdom of the ages. The Rosicrucians, one of 
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these ancient brotherhoods, INVITE YOU to 
: write and secure a free copy of the "Wisdom 
* of the Sages." It will point out how you may 
>, receive age-old truths. You can learn to MAKE 
YOUR LIFE ANEW—ths fulfiliment 2 
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——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
tate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 
publication for prose, 15 cents a line for poetry, 
and $3 per print for photographs.” 





Plain Talk Magazine, Inc., 635 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Mason B. Hood, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We want articles on national affairs, 1,500 to 
3,000 words in length. We report within ten 
days and pay 1 cent a word on publication.” 





Real Detective,* 1050 North LaSalle Street. 
Chicago, Ill. Edwin Baird, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 


want stories of any length under 20,000 words. 
We use photographs, but no poetry. We report 
within two days, and pay good rates on accept- 
ance.” 





Real Love Magazine,* 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
short stories 3,000 to 4,000 words in length; and 
two and three-part serials, in installments of 
5,000 words. We also use verse up to 16 lines. 
We report within two or three weeks.” 





Scribner’s Magazine,* 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Alfred S. Dashiell, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35 cents a copy; $4 a 
year. “At present we are overstocked with short 
stories. Occasionally we can use articles of cur- 
rent interest. We do not use photographs, but 
occasionally we use good short poetry. We re- 
port within a week, and pay on acceptance.” 





Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. L. R. 
Neel, G. W. Dyer, J. E. Stanford, Katharine A. 
Grimes, Editors. Issued monthly; 10 cents a 
copy; 50 cents a year. “We want good serials, 
not more than 25,000 words long, with a mys- 
tery or rural setting. Conservative. No sex 
stuff or crime angles considered. We use photo- 
graphs when they accompany articles. We re- 
port immediately, and pay on publication.” 





Southwest Review, Dallas, Texas. John H. Mc- 
Ginnis, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50 cents a 
copy; $2 a year. “We want essays and sto- 
ries dealing with contemporary Southwestern 
subjects. They must not exceed 3,000 words in 
length. We do not use poetry, and seldom use 
photographs. We report within one month, but 
do not pay for material accepted.” 





The Townsman, 6 East Mulberry Street, Balti- 
more, Md. Elizabeth Nash, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want feature articles and character sketches of 
local interest, short short stories, humorous 
sketches, cartoons, verse, etc. Nothing over 800 

(Continued to page 60) 
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22 East 12th Street 





Briefly: 


W..... find that a criticism of their manuscripts 
given by WRITER’S DIGEST is a positive impetus to 


better and more salable work. 


Manuscripts sent to WRITER'S DIGEST for criticism are first 


read by our marketing editor, who gives you a detailed, frank 





report on the marketing value of your script. Next the script 
is carefully analyzed by the criticism department who consider 
its intrinsic merits, as well as the natural talent of the writer 
himself and suggest lines of further literary endeavor. This 
assembled information and the script itself is then read by the 
managing editor of WRITER’S DIGEST, who writes you a 
detailed letter of criticism, taking up marketing, revision sug- 
gestions, and analysis of the script itself, and your own par- 


ticular talent. 


HE fee for this careful detailed expert work is $1 for the first thou- 

sand words; $2 for two thousand words; $3 for three thousand 
words; $4 for four thousand; $5 for five thousand, and 60c for each 
additional thousand words. After 10,000 words have been reached, 
the fee is only 50c per thousand. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




















Cincinnati, Ohio 













YOU CAN SELL 

Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 
They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 
We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 
Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, and many other famous editors and publishers. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 

Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


55 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








MSS. promptly, perfectly typed to editors’ 
requirements, by experienced typist; 35c a 
thousand words; poetry, Ic a line. Revis- 
ing if desired. Samples on request. 

ALICE KENDALL STARR 


Box 374 Dunedin, Fla. 








WRITING TIME IS AN ASSET 


SAVE IT and let me type your manuscripts. Typ- 
ing rates: 40c a 1000 words (hand written copy 70c); 
includes carbon copy. Poetry 2c a line. Accurate 
typing. Personai service. 


LETA MAE FEIN 


HOPEDALE, ILLINOIS 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


First manuscript submitted for letter-perfect typing 
brings you FREE cedar or oak filing cabinet, and 
complete card index record for mss. Carbon, extra 
first and last pages, and minor corrections, 40c per 
1,000. Verse, Ic per line. Markets suggested if 


desired. 
OSCAR OPSAHL 
830 Simpson Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 











POETRY PRIZES 1932 
Kaleidoscope, monthly, $2, a year, 25c copy; $200 cash 
prizes. Course in Versification, preliminary assignment, 
Free. The Practical Rhymer, Rhyme Dictionary-Hand- 
book, $1. Signs and Markers, Road Information for 
Hitch-hikers along the Literary Highway, including 500 
Places to Send Poems, $1. Books of poetry published; 
also new Book Publication Contest. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. 

KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 


702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 








WANTED — GREETINGS 


We are now in the market for greetings! 
Verse and prose. Send stamped, return en- 
velope. Those who have sold greetings will 
know the requirements. 

Our revised lists, ready after April Ist, will 
be sent free to all present subscribers. The 
price of the Guide and Service is now $2.50. 
This includes criticism. We cannot criticise 
greetings submitted by non-subscribers. We 
will either buy these or return without com- 
ment. 


THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 
Bethany, W. Va. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 55) 


reject as being no good? Not atall. Some- 
times an excellent air story is rejected when 
too many air stories are in the safe. Some- 
times an excellent love story is rejected by 
an action magazine not interested in love. 
Possibly half of the stories submitted to 
any magazine are entirely impossible; 40 
per cent are not really intended for that 
particular market; 10 per cent possibilities. 

38. What is the matter when I sit down 
to write and can’t get going? Don’t be dis- 
couraged ; famous writers feel the same way 
on occasion when the urge to write is lack- 
ing, when the creative spell lacks writing 
impetus. You can’t always grind out sto- 
ries as you grind out sausages. 

39. I’m willing to slave at writing, but I 
have little talent. Is there any use in my 
training? Yes. Intelligent application often 
serves better than talented loitering. 

40. Are editors as cold and buried and 
aloof as they seem? Don’t believe a word 
of it. They are cordial and warm and eager, 
despite disillusionment forced on them by 
incompetents and pests. They are fre- 
quently afraid to show warmth because 
“cranks” have infuriated them. 

41. Why did you reject my last story 
when I know from my questioning of read- 
ers it is just what the fans of your magazine 
want? No contributor can possibly have the 
sources of information as to what fans want 
that are open to the editors through the sales 
organization of their publishers throughout 
the country, and the editor’s voluminous 
fan mail. 

42. Do writers with big names have big 
fan followings? Yes and no. A writer may 
have a huge following through one magazine 
in a given field and yet be unable to trans- 
fer any of that support to another book. 

43. Do you welcome bad stories as well 
as good ones from well-known writers in 
preference to good stories from unknown 
writers? No. Most editors prefer a good 
story from a beginner to a poor story by a 
well-known author. 

44. Should the writer send a letter to the 
editor with his manuscript? Most letters to 
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editors accompanying manuscripts are super- 
fluous. They should be brief, if included. 
The story is the best sales argument a 
writer can offer. A warm, human, inter- 
esting, intriguing letter is so difficult to 
write, and falls so terribly flat when unsuc- 
cessful that I would recommend not trying. 

45. How can I best keep in touch with 
magazine markets and requirements? By 
subscribing to an up-to-the-minute publica- 
tion devoted to the writers’ profession which 
you will receive monthly with the latest 
twists and turns of the market. In addition, 
haunt the newsstands, as even WRITER’S 
Dicest, with all its correspondents, can’t 
cover all new magazines. 

46. I want to write fiction, but should I 
devote some time to trade journals and fea- 
ture markets? A good idea. Such markets 
are broader than the fiction markets and 
demands for talent are not so insistent. You 
will derive training in writing and the en- 
couragement of checks from such markets. 

47. Does it make much difference what 
sort of a title I put on my story? Yes. Edi- 
tors frequently alter titles, or supply entirely 
new ones to fit mechanical space require- 
ments. Good original titles attract favor- 
able attention when the editor first picks up 
a manuscript. 

48. I have sold five short stories and want 
to devote more time to writing. Would you 
advise me to quit my job and turn to writ- 
ing entirely? Decidedly not. You should 
have three or four good steady markets 
and a long string of acceptances before tak- 
ing the free lance gamble, unless you have 
a side income. 

49. Why is it that so many writers want 
to write what the editors do not want? Per- 
haps the writers are right in their desires, 
but the editor through the experience of 
his publishing house and his own work be- 
lieves he knows best what the buying public 
wants to read. 

50. If editors are so smart, why aren't 
they rich? Aw, nuts! 

(The balance of the 101 questions writers 
ask editors will be presented and answered 
next month.) 
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READING!, 
EDITING rf 


FRE CRITICISM e 


ONLY 6% FOR MARKETING TO ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE 


(ih 


FLATIRON BLDG., SUITE D 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City 











$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by 
manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, recipes, 
jokes, stories, limericks, etc. ¥ 

Six months subscription to CON- 


e@ TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
e booklet, “HOW To Frepere Maau- 

: one and CONTEST ENTRIES.” 
both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 2S¢ (ceiz). 


CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 


brings you a sample copy of Poetry 
2 5c World and Contemporary Vision, 

largest and most quoted poetry 
monthly. Learn why Crazy Quilt, a regular fea- 
ture, is indispensable. . . Send us your book MSS. 
of verse. We have published Clement Wood, 
Mary Carolyn Davies, and scores of other poets. 


Henry Harrison, publisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING! ! ! 


Manuscripts typed according to requirements, on 
good quality bond. 30c Per 1000 Words. Includes cor- 
rections in spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon a 
extra first page free. Market suggestions if re- 
quested. Mailed flat. Special rates on books. 


Lillian Wingerter, Waynesburg, Ohio 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Accurately, Neatly, Promptly To Conform 
to Editorial Requirements. 50c Thousand Words— 
One Carbon Copy. EFFICIENT, INTELLIGENT 
COOPERATION. 

VIRGINIA DEGRAW 
P. O. Box 746 Binghamton, N. Y. 








SEND IN AT ONCE 
Your STORIES, POEMS or MSS. of any kind. Take 
advantage of my special rates for revising, criticising 
or just typing. Prose or poetry composed. 
N. FRANK IMANDT 
No. 1 Edge Bldg. Columbus, Ga. 
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I Offer Sena ‘ 
Arti ccurate 
_ Extra Carbon 
y Pp | N G Good Bond Paper 
Market Suggestions 
40c Per M. Criticism 
24- 7 Service Editing 


CLYDE DAWN SERVICE 
Chamber of gp fl Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 








DEPRESSION PRICES 


Short-story our specialty. Critic, typist, 
literary agent. Established 1920. 
AUTHOR’S HELPER 
BOX 297, IRON RIVER, WISC. 

















We Have Just Sold 
SIX STORIES 


to the 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the theatre 
need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as long 
as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE STORY 
IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, and 
never before has the demand for suitable stories been 
as great as it is NOW. 


The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural si- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York. 


Stories will be accepted by us in any form for FREE 
READING and REPORT. Our U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE provides protection before a manuscript is 
submitted to the Studios, and is offered only if the 
story is accepted by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers whose 
current requirements call for that particular type of 
story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly practical 
and efficient service. Send TODAY for our FREE 
BOOKLET describing in detail the opportunities as 
they exist TODAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 


518 Meyer Bidg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 
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WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 56) 


words. We do not use photographs. We want 
poetry of any length, lighter vein preferred. We 
report within two weeks, but pay only for as- 
signed articles.” 





Travel,* 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York 
City. Colburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35 cents a copy; $4 a year. “We use articles, 
1,500 to 5,000 words in length, on travel explora- 
tion, adventure, archaeology, and related topics. 
We want glossy prints. We do not use poetry. 
We report within three weeks and pay 1 cent a 
word on publication.” 


True Confessions,* 529 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Jack Smalley, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1 a 
year. “We want love stories of all types, told 
in first person only, and based upon real life. 
Confessions of girls of working class, depicting 
a convincing but dramatic series of events in 
her love life culminating in marriage or a prom- 
ise of happiness to come; also, stories based 
on the marital problems or adjustments of un- 
happy wives or husbands. Avoid the morbid, 
introspective themes, abnormal sex viewpoint, 
sensual descriptions. Stories should be from 
3,000 to 4,500 words in length; serials of 15,000 
words in length. We also want articles on social 
problems, divorce, moral conduct, etc. We use 
very little poetry, but prefer the emotional love 
type. We report within ten days, and pay on 
acceptance.” 


Underworld Magazine, Suite 301, 22 West Forty- 
eighth Street, New York City. J. Thomas Wood, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20 cents a copy; $2 a 
year. “We want detective and gangster crime 
stories with racketeer atmosphere, about 3,500 
to 15,000 words in length. We use neither photo- 
graphs nor poetry. We report within ten days, 
and pay % cent a word and up on publication.” 


Humor 

Cartoons and Cinema Comedy, Ninth Floor, 
875 Sixth Avenue, New York City. A. Randlaw, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1.20 a 
year. “We want humorous wash drawings ac- 
companied by cleverly written gags, similar in 
type to the materials required by The New Yorker 
and Ballyhoo. We do not use poetry. We report 
immediately, and pay on publication.” 





Hooey,* The Sexton Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Jack Smalley, Editor. “We will pay $10 
for each cartoon idea accepted. Your rough sketch 
may or may not accompany your idea. Capable 
artists will interpret your cartoon ideas for pub- 
lication in Hooey. We pay immediately on ac- 
ceptance. Jack Smalley requests that each cartoon 
idea submitted be typed on a separate sheet of 
paper.” 
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Religion 

The Community Churchman, Park Ridge, IIl. 
Rev. O. F. Jordan, Editor. Issued monthly; 10 
cents a copy; $1 a year. “We want stories of 
successful religious cooperation and church con- 
solidations. We use neither poetry nor photo- 
graphs. We report within two weeks, but do 
not pay for material accepted.” 





The Jewish Forum, 363 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Isaac Rosengarten, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35 cents a copy; $4 a year. “We want 
short stories, 1,000 to 3,000 words in length, of 
specifically Jewish interest, same length. We 
also want poems of Jewish interest. We use 
photographs. We report within three months, 
and pay $3 per thousand words on publication.” 





Eighth and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.25 a year. “Most of our material is 
written on assignment, but we are in the market 
for articles definitely related to our field and 
for short stories which are based on Bible inci- 
dents or are about people who are engaged in 


The Lookout, 
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IF YOU DESIRE THE SERVICES OF A 
LIVE-WIRE NEW YORK AGENT---send 


for my folder, “Service for Writers,” and learn of 
the sales I have made and am constantly making 
for my clients. One writer was the author of a 
weekly newspaper column in a small community 
newspaper. He desired to syndicate it, but didn’t 
know how. Through me, he got in contact with a 
Cincinnati syndicate, and his column will bring him 
profits in neat figures in the future. Another writer 
with a long record of sales—an experienced profes- 
sional—found herself in a disheartening slump, and 
was unable to sell a line. I sold more than eight 
stories for her as soon as she came to me for help. 

I am a practical writer of my own fiction, and 
sell it regularly. You can find my published stories 
on the newsstands every month in various magazines. 
I have written four books from practical expe- 
rience as author, agent and critic: “How to Write a 
Short, Short Story,” “How to Write a Modern Con- 
fession Story” (did you ever try for Macfadden’s 
$10,000 monthly prizes?) “How to Write a Gangster- 
Racketeer Story” and “Writing the Modern Sex 
Story.” You can have all four books, postpaid, for 
$2.00. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R. New York City 




















We Will Help You Reduce Your Expense of Writing Materials 


Note These Prices For Quality Materials 


Use the “Freese Line” and you will always use it. Our 
envelopes are made special for us by the largest en- 
velope factory in the world, and made according to our 
specifications. This demand requires that we buy in 
enormous quantities, but by so doing, we buy at rock- 
bottom prices, and pass the saving on to you. 





How Do You Mail? 

If flat; use our 9x12 and 934x12%. If you fold once; 
use our 6x9 and 6%x9%. If you fold twice, use the No. 
10 and 11 size. We carry these in three weights, Heavy, 
Medium and Light weights. 





914x12% and 9xl2—Heavy 32-lb. weight, well gummed 
flaps. 

25 of each size, Glazed Krait $1.25 
i A es ee een rere 2.40 
25 each, in medium, 24-Ib. weight, -. Fees 
50 each, in medium, 24-lb. weight, G. K. 1.90 
235 each, in light, 20-lb. weight, G. K. ........-.00. 0 
50 each, in light, 20-lb. weight, G. K. .............. 1.70 
6x9 and 6%2x9V2, Glazed Kraft, Gummed ope 

50 each size, 28-lb. weight ...... -. $1.25 
50 each size, 24-lb. weight .... ... Ceeareapennss ee 
50 each size, 20-lb. weight . a ‘casei 90 
No. 10 and 11’s, large flaps 

ee RO eee 
50 each, 24-lb. weight Sha lueeioisd apenas s eiael 








Manuscript Paper, Second Sheets, Chip Board, Carbon 
and Ribbons 

We handle only high grade paper and our prices are 

right. Atlantic Bond, used by all writers, nothing bet- 

ter on the market for the money. Plain, Ripple and 

Cold Press Finish. 








500 sheets, boxed, 8%xl1, 20-lb. Plain ........... $1.50 
500 sheets, boxed, 84x11, 16-Ib. Plain ............. 1.80 
500 sheets, boxed, 84x11, 20-lb. C. P. or Ripple .. 1.90 
Our Leader, a cheaper sheet, but good quality 

500 sheets, 8%4x11, 20-Ib. Piain EEO Eee $1.20 
500 sheets, 84x11, 16-lb. Plain .........00-..e-eeee- 1.00 


Chip board, 25 sheets, 8/4x1l1—40c; Carbon Paper, high 
grade, 25 ‘sheets,—60¢; Ribbons, “Heavy Duty”’—75e 
each, three for $1.80. 

NOTE: We pay postage anywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Customers west of Rocky Mountains or 
foreign, must add 10 per cent extra to these prices. 
We carry a full line of writers supplies; send for our 
latest, 64-page catalogue of supplies and books, its 
FREE and lists everything for the writer. 

If you are a large user, public stenographer or typist, 
or wish prices on quantity, orders for clubs or organiza- 
tions, send for our wholesale price list, issued only for 


quantity buyers. 
A. D. Freese & Son Upland, Ind. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 


Thar’s Gold in Them’ar Contests! 


“cop” 





Get this new book and learn how to 
the prizes 

“PRIZE CONTESTS FROM THE INSIDE” 

The book everybody’s buying. 
By A. DEMOTT FREESE, Editor = 
200 copies of this book were sold 
hefore it was printed. If you have 
never tried the contests you are ‘| ae 
missing a rich field of opportunity. | | PRIZ IZ CONTESTS| 
“Everybody’s Doing Them.” Mil- | [xe FROM 
lions in cash are being given away. | [su iE IN INSIDE 
Get your share. This book reveals 
the inside secrets on how to win. 4 
No other book like it ever printed. 
Eighteen “meaty” chapters, eighty | 
pages, nicely bound. Recommended 
by all Contest Magazines and pro- 
nounced by leading authorities as 
invaluable to writers and contest \ 


“fans.” Get your copy NOW. . 
Price, paper cover, $1.00 a cloth, $1.2. 


A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers 
‘Upland, Indiana 
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BECAUSE 
Harry Hansen says: 


“When I discovered, early in 
the tale, that Jim Norton fell 
asleep on his wedding night 
while Constance was making 
up with cold cream, I decided 
that here was a new realist, 
ready to throw the glamour 
of romance to the winds. And 
he remains an honest realist 
throughout, not even begging 
our pardon for showing Jim 
something of a rake even 
while he is engaged to Con- 
stance. The piling up of fact 
is relentless.” 
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Why bas this first novel met 
with unanimous critical and 


popular approval? 
§ ever gn CVve , 


© by WARREN SPENCER 


BECAUSE it reveals a marital situation 
that thousands of readers will recognize. 
BECAUSE Rev. Charles Francis Potter 
says, “A copy of this novel should be given 
to every bride.” 


BECAUSE Bob Davis says, “It is a grand 


tale, beautifully written, 
and true, true, true. 
AND BECAUSE it is 
a novel in homespun, the 
simple, human drama, 
the very life struggle of 
James Wesley Norton 
against the sexual jeal- 
ousy of his wife. 


$2.00 


ALFRED H. KING 
432 FOURTH AVE 
NEW YORK 

















































religious work. The stories must not be of an 
insipid ‘Sunday-school’ variety. They should not 
be ‘preachy. They must be entertaining and 
wholesome. Stories should be 1,800 to 2,000 
words. We use scenic photographs, and occa- 
sionally a little poetry. We report within ten 
days, and pay % cent a word on acceptance.” 





The Sunday School Times, 323-327 North Thir- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Charles G. 
Trumbull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5 cents a 
copy; $2a year. “We want short verse, distinctly 
spiritual; stories for Children at Home depart- 
ment, from 500 to 700 words in length; adult 
‘home reading’ stories, of 2,000 words or less, 
wholesome, natural, and with a distinctly reli- 
gious tone; and brief articles on methods of 
work in church or Sunday-school or Bible study, 
plans that have actually been tried and have 
succeeded. We do not use photographs. We re- 
port within a month, and pay on acceptance.” 

Trade 

Aviation,* McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 
West Forty-second Street, New York City. Ed- 
ward P. Warner, Editor. Issued monthly; 35 
cents a copy; $3 a year. “We want technical, 
editorial, and news articles on the aviation indus- 
try. Our feature articles average about 2,500 
words in length, usually on technical aviation 
subjects of quite a highly specialized kind. Also, 
we can use department material on airplane and 
airplane engine descriptions, airport descrip- 
tions, accessory machinery, aviation book re- 
views, reviews of technical articles published 
elsewhere, and airport management. These de- 
partment articles run 200 to 500 words. We use 
photographs, but no poetry.” 





Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. Kent B. Stiles, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30 cents a copy; $3 a 
year. “We want articles, news and photos di- 
rectly associated with the public warehouse in- 
dustry—merchandise, household goods, and cold 
storage. Articles run from 500 to 2,000 words. 
‘Tell the story and then quit’ is invariably sound 
counsel. This applies to news as well as arti- 
cles. No verse wanted. We inject our own 
humor, if any. Right now we are in need of 
personality stories about warehouse executives. 
Writers interested should query first, as we have 
already published more than 100 such sketches. 
These are ‘Horatio Alger’ success stories—not 
about the company’s business, but about the man 
himself—his hobbies, outside interests, etc., the 
firm’s business being injected only as background. 
These stories should run not more than 1,000 
words. Regardless of length, we pay $12.50 for 
each sketch. Author does not have to bother 
about photos—we will get them direct. We pay 
$2 apiece for photographs. We report imme- 
diately. We pay 1 cent a word for articles; 
34 cent a word and up for miscellaneous news.” 
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An Intensive 
Ten Week Individual 
Course In Playwriting 

For Only $5 Down 


TEN WEEK, intensive and practical 

course in playwriting for only $22.50. 
That's what WRITER'S DIGEST offers to 
writers who are interested in drama and 
wish to learn the fundamentals of play- 
writing. 


The Individual Course in Playwriting 
offered by WRITER'S DIGEST for only 
$22.50 is written by Eugene Walter, au- 
thor of “The Easiest Way,” “Paid in Full,” 
“The Knife,” ‘Fine Feathers,” ‘The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and other 
Broadway successes. 


This course consists of ten weekly les- 
sons, each one giving you a specific as- 
signment. Points covered in these ten 
lessons are: Planning and Plotting the 
Three Act Play, Dialogue, Technical 
Problems, Handling the Climax, Choice 
of Themes, Catering to the Box Office, 
Marketing the Play, Plagiarism, Stage 
Directions, Scenery, How to Handle 
Tragedies, Dramatic Construction, etc. 


We have deliberately priced this course 
low. Only $5 will enroll you in this 
course, and bring to you the personal 
and individual advice of our staff on each 
of the assignments that you will write in 
response to the lessons we send you. 
These ten lessons are well written, and 
Mr. Walter draws on his long experience 
in the theater to emphasize his various 
points. 

Our supply of these courses is limited. 


Send your check today and your first 
lesson will be sent to you by return mail. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 

I enclose $5 down payment, ($22.50 entire complete 
price), for my Individual Course ir Playwriting 
written by Mr. Eugene Walter. You will criticize and 
give your personal attention to all the work I send 
you while taking this ten-week course. 
circumstances come up, you will permit me a reason- 
able time extension at no additional cost.) 
am not satisfied ten days after receipt of my course 
I will return it to you and you will refund my 
money in full. 


(If unusual 
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Thousands of Dollars 
FROM GENIE PLOTS! 


In less than 6 days after pur- 
chasing a Plot-Robot Genie, 
James P. Olsen sold over $1,000 
worth of stories. Shortly after 
that he reported the sale of others 
—all of them worked out with 
faucet s.s the Genie. 
Read what he says: 

“Incidentally, I have at my elbow letters from Fic- 
tion House and Street and Smith, with checks totalling 
exactly $1,400! I worked these out with Genie. 

“The writer with Genie has it on Aladdin, because this 
Genie tells you what to do; Aladdin had to tell his Genie! 

“Genie is the boy who will keep the old writers from 
falling back and bring the new ones up. No course in 
story writing could possibly take one, step by step, 
through the requisites of a good yarn as does Genie.” 
Plots are what count in modern writing. Genie’s 
plots are countless! They are original—un- 
usual—workable. 
Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their 
star authors. Professional writers have found it a 
veritable gold mine. It is in constant use in the Story 
Departments of every major Motion Picture Studio in 
Hollywood. It is used and endorsed by universities 
and colleges and praised by new writers who find in it 
a means to financial success. ‘ 
What is it—book—course—machine? Send for free in- 
formation. Genie Junior, 25 cents 
Just to get acquainted we will send “Genie Junior,” 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot Formula and a 
complete plot synopsis developed with the Plot-Robot 
Genie. This alone may show you what is wrong with 
your rejected stories. Just send 25 cents, coin or post- 
age, and say “Send me Genie Junior.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 


787 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 











Artistic Freedom 
or Hokum...? 


Read this vital article in the June 


of WRITER’S DIGEST 


issue 





by Thomas H. Uzzell 
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THE ine Simplified Training Course gives 
EDITO modern, practical training in fiction writ- 


: ing; 80% of those trained by the S. T. C., 
<a under David Raffelock, director, sell 
stories before completing to national magazines; 
100% are thoroughly, efficiently trained. Send for 
“The Way Past the Editor,” free. 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo 

Send me a copy of the free book, “The Way Past 
the Editcr.”’ 























WRITER’s DIGEST 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The New American Motorcyclist and Bicyclist, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. Walter A. 
Bardgett, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents a 
copy; $2 a year. “At present we are not in 
the market for material except good actual dealer 
experience stories accompanied by photographs. 
We do not use poetry. We report on publica- 
tion, and pay from 20 cents to 30 cents an inch; 
photos, 50 cents to $2.” 





Tea Shoppe and Tavern, The Tavern Publish- 
ing Co., Room 1025, 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Merle W. Hersey, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want interesting information and 
articles pertaining to the management, equip- 
ment, and interior decorations of tea rooms and 
taverns, written by people who know their sub- 
jects. Any news items that you may send in 
about your shoppe will be welcome. In addition 
to news from the various shoppes all over the 
country, we will have a Question and Answer 
Department in which we will endeavor to help 
you solve perplexing problems. The magazine 
is unusual, unique, and interesting.” 





Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
issued monthly to truck operators having four 
or more trucks, and 2,500 truck dealers (total 
circulation, 22,500 copies), is a pocket-size maga- 
zine styled as a “pocketbook full of valuable 
ideas for the truck, bus and trailer operator.” 

It publishes articles up to 2,000 words long, 
describing by text and action photographs, ways 
and means through which greater efficiency can 
be secured in operating and maintaining trucks, 
buses and trailers. Preferred length is 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Editorial treatment of subjects—a 
partial list of which is given below—should be 
from the standpoint of how to do it better and 
save time and money. 

Results before and after should be given, with 
detailed facts and figures on costs whenever pos- 
sible, also copies of various forms or records 
employed. Articles and photographs are wanted 
on new time-saving equipment; new methods of 
loading, routing, body and motor repairing, train- 
ing of drivers and mechanics; and on how to get 
more freight or passenger haulage business by 
special equipment, merchandising or sales meth- 
ods. Interviews concisely prepared, on topics in- 
dicated, are wanted with fleet managers, shop 
foremen, and service superintendents. 

Action photographs showing new methods of 
operating, loading, repairing, painting, etc., are 
desired. Manuscripts are reported on in a week 
to ten days. Articles are paid for both “on ac- 
ceptance” and “on publication,” depending on 
whether written by assignment or unsolicited. 
Urgency of material is likewise a determining 
factor. The usual rate of payment is a minimum 
of one cent per word, according to importance 
of article. Austin W. Stromberg is the editor. 
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“A GOOD INVESTMENT” 


Recently a client sent a manuscript to my Criticism and Sales Service. It was a “dud,” 
having been rejected by many editors. 

The trouble here was that climax and ending were weak. Within seventeen days the 
story was sold, and a check for $100.00 in its author’s hands. He writes me today: 

“The $3.00 fee I paid you was a darned good investment.”’ (*) 

Another client’s story had, in its author’s words, “been rejected by every editor in 
Creation.” The trouble here also was perfectly plain: The story needed to begin on page 8, 
the preceding seven pages being mere hog-wash.” The start was improved, and the story 
brought $160.00 from the first editor to whom it was sent. More—that sale definitely 
enabled this client to “break in,” and he has sold stories ever since. 

He, too, thinks the fee he paid me was “fa good investment.” (*) 

Still another client, who likewise had not sold a line of fiction, worked with me in 
he Profess‘onal Collaboraticn Service. Her first story recently appeared in dll-Story Maga- 
sine, and the editors are so impressed with her work that it is certain she is one of the 
“coming writers.” 

She also thinks that she made ‘fa good investment.’”’ (*) 

Another recent Professional Collaboration client, within a year, has had two novels 
accepted, besides having published several stories in magazines. (*) 

“A good investment,” he says, not unnaturally! 

(*) Names on request. 

The above are typical. While I do not claim to be a Miracle Man—if you are dis- 
couraged by failure so far, or wish to increase your sales or break into more or better 
markets, you owe it to yourself to find out WHAT CAN BE OBTAINED IN THE WAY 
OF REAL LITERARY HELP. My booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY AS- 
SISTANCE,” containing vital information not obtainable elsewhere, will be sent gratis 
on request. 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 
For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, 
$20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. Fee to accompany Mss. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work, including typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 

The Commission charged on sales is 10% 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 

This is not a “Course,” but intensive individwal work with a strictly limited number 
of clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, 
month after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. Although | 
am called upon to do a tremendous amount of work in this Service, the terms ‘are surpris- 
ingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the pay- 
ments. Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration 
story with me. All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY oor sxtsciste, Stctronms 


Author of —or— 

“Landing The Editors’ Checks”. ..... $3.00 Postpaid 
“Writing Novels to Sell”..... Lae hc Drawer A-1l, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel).............. .-...§$2.50 Postpaid 

Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 

PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 

























































We invite you to write 





your next story on this new 













USE A CORONA 
FOR 3 MONTHS; 
NO OBLIGATION 
TO BUY 


The Corona Economy 
Trial Plan enables you to 
use a Corona for three 
months without obligation 
to buy—just as though you 
owned it. 

This plan has been a boon 
to many writers because 
of the stringency of the 
times. 

In three months you can 
finish that book—write 
that whole series of arti- 
cles or short stories. The 
cost is—8-1/3 cents a day 
—only a service fee! 
When the three months 
are up, return the Corona, 
er if you decide to pur- 
chase it (on the proceeds 
of one of the stories it 


helped you sell) the fee 
will be applied to the price 
of the machine, or on a 
new Sterling 
Smith-Corona. 


Model 







AUTHOR’S TYPEWRITER 








FREE - - - - 


Fill in the coupon” below and send 
for your copy of The Writer’s Guide 
Condensed, information on 
story writing, plot construction, pre 


practical 


aration of scenarios, etc. 
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SMITH-CORONA 


ET us give you the thrill of a new typing experience—because not 

until you have actually written on a Smith-Corona can you have 
any idea of what this NEW KIND OF TYPEWRITER can do. 
Especially adapted to writers’ requir; aents. 
Five exclusive features: Enclosed, modern design; “Floating” Smith 
Shift (the type shifts instead of the carriage, eliminating nerve-racking 
carriage clatter); “Piano-Key” Action (makes typing easy); High 
Speed Carriage Return Lever (another big machine feature); Heavy 
Duty Construction. 


Best of all, it costs no more than an ordinary portable. Convenient 
monthly payments arranged. Old machines taken in trade. Price, 
$65, with tabulator—complete with combination carrying case and 
personal traveling bag. 

Don’t handicap yourself in this day of intense competition in the 
literary market. You can at least be sure that the appearance of your 
manuscript is not prejudicing your chances. Replace your old ma- 
chine with a Smith-Corona and know the confidence and satisfaction 
of having the best. 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC., 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., Dept. 16-E. 


Send details of the Corona Economy Trial Plan. 


Typewrite 


. 


Quot 
trade-in allowance on my 


Serial No race 
Send me free copy of The Writer’s Guide. 


Name 


Address 
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